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_ Four Facts 


concerning the 


20th Century 
Quarterly 


. It is Undenominational. 


. It makes an intensive 


study of the Bible itself. 


Its method is biograph- 
ical; it studies concrete 
personalities rather than 
abstract doctrines. 


Its primary aim is the 
building of character. 


= 


Direct! 


Straight-to-the-Mark! 


A practical lesson quar- 
terly in plain language for 
20th Century Bible 
Classes and Home De- 
partments. 


Joins the Editorial Staff of 


The 20th Century Quarterly 


{THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor] 


Sb publishers of the Quarterly take unusual pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Mrs. Montgomery is to conduct the Lesson 
Forum department beginning with the April issue. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery's scholarship, her long experience in Bible teaching— 
she teaches a great class of 200—as well as her understanding 
| of the difficult problems of these times and her wisdom in dealing 
with them, make her preeminently adapted to leadership in con- 
nection with THE 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery held the important post of president of the Woman's 
American Baptist Foreign Mission society from 1913 to 1924: 
she served as president of the National Federation of Woman's 
Boards of Foreign Missions in 1917-18. She is a member of the 
American section of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship. She was president of the Northern Baptist Convention in 
1921. 
| 


Mrs. Montgomery's scholarship is evidenced in the fine 
translation she has made of the entire New Testament out of the 
original Greek, and her other books reveal her inspirational point 
| of view, such as “Following the Sunrise,” “The King's Highway,” 
“Prayer and Missions,” etc. 





| 

] The New Enlarged 20th Century Quarterly, with Herbert Willett’s informa- 
tional department, “Clearing Up Difficult Points;” Dr. — M. Stifler’s vivid 

“At Grips With the Lesson;” Dr. Ewers’ forceful “Lesson Brought Down to Date”; 

| Dr. Stelzle’s earnest “Social Note”; Dr. Roy L. Smith’s pungent “Pointers”; 

| Mrs. Montgomery’s suggestive “Lesson Forum” and Dr. Allen’s deeply devotional 
“Prayer Thought”—with all these features the publishers and editors feel that 

| they have at last-— 
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EDITORIAL 


R. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE has declined the 
D presidency of McCormick theological seminary. The 
trustees of that important Presbyterian school will 

feel deeply disappointed at Doctor Stone’s decision, for his 
election had been unanimous and the warmth of the desire 
to secure his services was evident 

Dr. Stone Remains even to the outside public. We be- 
In the Pastorate lieve, however, that the decision is 
a wise one, and we find in it an- 

other indication of Doctor Stone’s fundamental common 
sense, together with his vital devotion to the pastoral task 
which has absorbed his energies in the past. It was a high 
honor which the trustees of McCormick seminary held 
before Doctor Stone’s eyes. But he found in it nothing 
to induce him to turn aside from the pastoral office. In that 
office he has been conspicuously successful. It is probable 
that no minister in Chicago has quite the acquaintanceship 
among men of affairs, and their confidence, that Doctor 
Stone has. This pastoral ministry is having, and will con- 
tinue to have, a greater influence than any other part of 


M 


Doctor Stone’s life. It would have been a civic calamity 
had this ministry ceased. In another respect, also, the pas- 
tor of the Fourth Presbyterian church has shown his wis- 
dom. There is an increasing tendency to put at the head 
of educational institutions men who, .in the argot of cur- 
rent business, are essentially “contact men.” In view of the 
financial situation which many schools face this tendency 
is understandable. But it is clear that there is increasing 
need in American higher education for administrative 
leadership that has developed out of the educational task 
itself, so that it is completely at home in that task, and con- 
sequently can give to its furtherance a kind of intelligent 
direction which is impossible on the part of one whose train- 
ing and interests have been other than educational. This 
need is especially clear in the field of professional edu- 
cation. Doctor Stone undoubtedly sensed it as he declined 
this theological presidency. It is an enheartening experi- 
ence to see this strong man remain in the pastorate; it will 
be equally enheartening if his choice makes possible the 
selection of an educator for this exacting educational task. 


Working Out the Mexican 
Oil Law Tangle 


R. DOOLEY once remarked that a consideration of 
judicial decisions suggested that the judges read the 
papers enough to be conversant with the election returns. 
The 9 to 2 decision by the supreme court of Mexico, grant- 
ing the Mexican Petroleum company an order restraining 
the government from carrying into effect the famous sec- 
tions 14 and 15 of the Mexican oil laws, may have been 
rendered without any reference to the political situation 
in that country. But if it was, it is at least permissible 
to guess that Mexico’s own political leaders are glad that 
the court ruled as it did. To be sure, the decision applies 
only in this single case, and will not attain the status of con- 
stitutional interpretation until it has been supported by four 
more similar decisions rendered by the same court. ( Mexico 
has her own way of guarding herself against government by 
5 to 4 legal decisions.) So overwhelming, however, is the 
vote of the court that it is fair to assume that, given time, 
the Mexican supreme bench will itself remove from the 
area of argument this issue which came close to involving 
the United States in strong action. The Christian Century 
has om several occasions pointed out that the oil companies, 
and the United States standing behind them, have had a 
1411 
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strong case in their contention that the law regarding oil 
lands secured before 1917 was unconstitutional. By the 
abandonment of the policy of constantly holding Mexican 
officials under pressure, and the substitution of the sort 
of friendly approach which Ambassador Morrow has 
carried to Mexico city, it has now been made possible for 
Mexico herself, without loss of face, to agree to this in- 
terpretation of the law. The whole experience constitutes 
one of the most striking examples in modern history of the 
practical effectiveness of a policy of forbearance and con- 
ciliation, as contrasted with the unnecessary complications 
and danger produced by a policy of threatened force. 


Freedom in the American 
College 

HE NAME of the president of West Virginia uni- 

versity must be added to the roll of those college admin- 
istraiors who permit their schools to be governed by the 
R. O. T. C., the American Legion and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. As told elsewhere in this issue, 
the Y. W. C. A. of the school had invited Mr. Kirby Page 
to address the students on “Intolerance” and “The Mean- 
The local R. O. T. C. officers, with 
the support of other bulwarks of freedom, were so suc- 
cessful in intimidating the president that he forbade the 
meeting. Fortunately a minority group of the students 
and the faculty were so outraged by the pusillanimity of 
the president that they made arrangements for a meeting 
off the campus which was addressed by Mr. Page. Though 
Admiral Rodgers had spoken at the university a few days 
previously on “Preparedness” the president of the institu- 
tion insisted that he was opposed to the Page meetings only 
because they were to deal with controversial subjects and 
that he would be equally opposed to a discussion of the 
candidacy of Al Smith in college buildings. It is inter- 
esting to note that the head of this great institution of 
learning was honest enough to qualify his definition of a 
controversial subject so that it would include only that side 


ing of the Cross.” 


of the subject which is unpopular with the ladies of the 
D. A. R. He would not, he declared, allow any meetings 
to which there was opposition on the part of the “re- 
spectable” citizens of the community. Such is the state of 
higher learning in at least one of these United States! The 
local patriots are now after the scalps of Miss Mary Hun- 
ter, secretary of the college Y. W. C. A. and Miss Martha 
lulton, dean of women at the college, for their avowed 
sympathy with and support of these dangerous meetings. 
Anyone who is looking for martyrdom today need only 
espouse the cause of freedom in any one of a hundred 
American colleges. 


A Message That Should 


Echo Far 
O MORE HOPEFUL EXPERIMENTS in the cul- 
4 tivation of international understanding are being held 


in this country than the dinners for foreign students now 
annually served in some of our larger cities. This year these 
gatherings, in the case of New York and Chicago, were held 
on Armistice day, which gave them added significance as an 
attempt to secure that mutual good will which shall make 


> 
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future wars impossible. The dinner held in New York was 
largely a result of the planning of Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, the 
secretary of the committee on international justice and good 
will of the federal council of churches. It was attended by 
eight hundred students from other countries now enrolled in 
the educational institutions of New York, and was addressed 
by Mr. Salmon O. Levinson of Chicago. The most impor- 
tant event of the gathering was the receipt of a telegram 
from Senator Borah, who had been prevented from at- 
tending. Curiously little attention has been paid this tele- 
gram by the daily press. It read: 


The day returns which recalls the sufferings and sacrifices 
of war and urges anew that we consider how we shall be 
rid of an institution which has come to dominate international 
affairs and to a marked degree domestic affairs. I do not be- 
lieve it is possible for the human brain to devise and set up 
a successful plan for world peace in competition with the 
conceded legitimacy of war. You cannot uproot an institu- 
tion so deeply grounded in the pride and passions of men 
and array against it the wrath of the world whose legal- 
ity is conceded and whose glory is extolled. Is it not 
possible to devise a peace plan which will refuse to 
recognize war as a legitimate institution for the settle- 
ment of international disputes at any time or under any 
circumstances? M. Briand has suggested the first step; 
let us suggest the second and include Great Britain, Japan, 
Germany and Italy. That would furnish a real foundation 
for outlawing war. 


It is to be hoped that the eight hundred young men and 
women from almost every civilized nation who heard this 
message will perceive its significance as the American press 
has not. Will public opinion allow the state department to 
bury the Briand proposal ? 


Another Labor Tragedy 
In Colorado 

HE DARK RECORD of industrial disputes in Colo- 

rado, which has the Ludlow horror ineradicably stained 
upon it, is again crimsoned with blood. The storm which 
has been gathering for weeks has burst at a mine within 
thirty miles of Denver. Men have been killed by mine 
guards and state police. Others are in hospitals, dying. 
Militia is being rushed to establish martial law. What the 
outcome will be is beyond prophecy. The present strike in 
the Colorado coal fields merits careful investigation. As 
the facts are established The Christian Century will present 
them to its readers. As matters now stand, it seems clear 
that the refusal of the coal operators in the state to recog- 
nize the regular A. F. of L. mine union and their attempt to 
control their labor situation through a system of company 
unions have much to do with the situation. The miners 
plainly have not felt that the company unions offered them 
adequate or honest representation. Their rapidly increas- 
ing dissatisfaction has given the I. W. W. a fertile field 
in which to work. With the outbreak of the strike, under 
I. W. W. leadership, the repressive tactics followed by 
civil authorities and mine operators have played directly 
into the hands of those eager to stir up trouble. As long 
as the strike was controlled by I. W. W. leaders in Colo- 
rado itself, the strikers were pledged, again and again, 
to abstain from violence. But these leaders have been ar- 
rested by the state authorities and, without being charged 
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with any crime, have been rendered incommunicado and 
heyond the reach of writs of habeas corpus by being moved 
‘rom county jail to county jail as fast as their whereabouts 
has been discovered. Under these circumstances the strike 
leadership has passed into the hands of the national or- 
nization of the I. W. W. which, from a distance, has 
inaugurated the I. W. W. tactics of sending into Colorado 
J] the foot-loose members of the order who can get there. 
it is the deliberate purpose of this invasion to crowd the 
ils of the state to suffocation. Out of the presence of 
this irresponsible hoard on one side, with the armed mine 
guards, special police, and others of that sort on the oper- 
tor’s side, almost any tragedy may come. 





One Ray of Light in the 
Colorado Darkness 
Q' T OF this developing disaster the church forces of 
America can take one small bit of solace. The social 
service commission of the Colorado Methodists, without 
waiting for the strike to reach the point of bloodshed, made 
public a statement on the situation which the Rocky Moun- 
tain News called “the most sensible statement which has 
heen issued.” This report, according to this important 
Denver newspaper, “not only shows a high regard for the 
facts but points the way for a lasting settlement which 
would end the ever-recurring disputes between Colorado 
” In the report, in addi- 
on to stressing pertinent sections in the social creed of 
the churches and in social deliverances of Methodist gen- 
eral conferences, this commission spoke with vigor of the 
way in which “fundamental social principles for which the 
enlightened social conscience of America has long stood” 
have been ignored in the present difficulty. The reference 
was, of course, to the refusal of the operators to recognize 
representatives chosen by the miners. Even more vigorous 
was the protest against “the abridgement of fundamental 
civil liberties.” “We believe,” said this commission, “that 
in the present situation the interests of justice and peace 
demand that if the re-created state rangers be used at all, 
be used for the impartial enforcement of all laws, viz: 
the defense of the freedom of speech and assembly; the 


enti 





al operators and their employes. 


they 


rcement of the statute requiring check weighmen at 
every mine; the suppression of intimidation of miners 
whether by superintendents and hired gunmen, or by threat 
| eviction from homes, as well as the suppression of in- 
tmidation by pickets; and the guarantee of full civil liber- 
ties to the humblest miner, as well as to men of high finan- 

standing.” Of course, now that the strike has pro- 
luced bloodshed, it is unlikely that rationality and fair 
dealing will have much to do with its conclusion. But this 
church commission has, as the Rocky Mountain News says, 
pointed the road by which Colorado can walk to industrial 
peace-—if it wants to. 





Orthodoxy in the Civil 
Courts 


| ges DECISION of the North Carolina supreme court 

in the case of Dix vs. Pruitt represents one more effort 
ie civil judiciary to answer the question, Who owns a 
church? In a denomination which recognizes the independ- 
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ence of the local congregation, and in which the business 
of the congregation is conducted by majority vote, can the 
majority unconditionally control the use and hold the title 
of the property as against a dissentiant minority? The Dan 
River Primitive Baptist church became divided into two 
factions over the employment of a preacher who had been 
excluded from another congregation of the same com- 
munion. Evidence was introduced to show that, according 
to Primitive Baptist usage, exclusion from any congregation 
involves exclusion from all. The majority supported the 
preacher. The minority excluded the majority and brought 
suit for the property. The jury in the trial court sustained 
the minority ; the court of appeals reversed the decision ; the 
supreme court affirmed the original verdict. The text of 
the decision, which was written by Judge J. Brogden, makes 
it clear that the supreme court did not undertake to decide 
what constitutes adherence to Primitive Baptist faith and 
practice. Evidence upon that point had been presented to 
the jury by the plaintiff, but none by the defendant who had 
evidently relied upon the simple proposition that the major- 
ity should rule, and the jury had decided that the minority 
represented the true Primitive Baptist tradition. “Whether 
this record properly presents or reflects the proper and 
established church polity of Primitive Baptists, we know 
not,” says the supreme court. What that court decided was 
that, in a Primitive Baptist church, the right of a majority 
in a local congregation to determine its policies and hold its 
property is limited by an obligation to adhere to the doctrine 
and practice of the denomination as it has been handed down 
through the generations. 


How Essential Are Customs 
To the Life of a Church? 


HE DECISION does not, we think, have such far- 

reaching implications as some may be inclined to 
ascribe to it. It does not mean, for example, that a con- 
servative minority in any church can exclude a progressive 
majority and hold legal title to the property. The most it 
can mean is that, in the case of a church which has become 
divided into two factions each claiming to adhere to the 
“rules, customs, and usages” which both admit are essential 
to the existence of the denomination, the question as to 
which faction actually is true to the traditions is a question 
of fact to be decided by the jury, and that the property be- 
longs to that one, whether it is the majority or the minority. 
At least in North Carolina. The essence of the matter lay 
in the admission by both sides that the Primitive Baptist 
church is a church which has a body of “rules, usages, and 
laws” whose maintenance is fundamental to the very life of 
the denomination. But suppose that the congregation in- 
volved had been a Baptist church not quite so primitive; the 
Park Avenue Baptist church of New York, for example. 
It is theoretically possible that a minority might affirm that 
its departure from certain Baptist customs constitutes a com- 
plete subversion of the purposes of the organization; but it 
would be no easy matter to get an agreement that the main- 
tenance of these customs is the purpose for which the Bap- 
tist denomination exists and is therefore essential to its 
existence. Or suppose the non-concurring minority of a 
Disciples church which has adopted “open membership” 
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should seek to oust the majority and claim the property. It 
would be hard to prove, though some would doubtless af- 
firm, that the maintenance of the requirement of immersion 
as a prerequisite to membership was essential to the very 
concept of a Disciples church. Harder still would it be to 
prove in court that a Congregational church cannot be a Con- 
gregational church unless some particular usage or custom of 
Congregationalism is perpetuated. The fact is that there are 
few denominations today which are willing to assert that any 
specific practice or custom, however “immemorial”, is abso- 
lutely essential to their existence. It is only upon those 
which are willing to make such an admission, as the Primi- 
tive Baptists in North Carolina apparently did, that the case 
of Dix vs. Pruitt has any bearing. 


Can This be a Descendant 
Of Elder Brewster? 
HANKSGIVING DAY is past, but the proclamations 
that ushered it in are not forgotten. Of all those issued 
this year, none approaches in significance that of the gover- 
nor of Maine. It reads: 


To recount our material blessings is but a sorry way of 
giving thanks. “Your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things.” Four hundred billions is now the measure of 
what is called our national wealth. Ever greater barns are 
being built. America meanders near a material morass. The 
Pilgrims voyaged in a search for God. Their memory at this 
season turns our thought naturally toward the Man of Galilee. 

“And he said unto them: Take heed, and beware of covet- 
ousness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth. And he spake a parable unto 
them: The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plen- 
tifully. And he thought within himself, saying, What shall 
I do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits? 
And he said, This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and 
build greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits and my 
goods. And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry. But God said unto him, Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee: then whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast provided? So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” 

Now, therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our 
statutes, and in appropriate recognition of an ancient custom, 
I, Ralph O. Brewster, governor of the state of Maine, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, November twenty-fourth, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Twenty-seven, a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer in the state of Maine. Let us go to church in spirit 
and in truth May America continue as an example of a 
nation that places first things first, for where our treasure is, 
there will our heart be also. 


The name at the bottom of this proclamation starts ques- 
tions. We know nothing about the ancestry of Governor 
Brewster, but we cannot help remembering that there was 
a Brewster at that first Thanksgiving in Plymouth. 


Rotary Head Prescribes Fascism 
For American IIls 
R. ARTHUR H. SAPP, the new head of interna- 
tional Rotary, seems to think a little dose of fascism 
is what this country needs. Three weeks in Italy last sum- 
mer and an interview with Mussolini convinced him. He is 
quoted as saying that there everybody works, obeys the law 


and is happy. He should now have an interview with Pro. 
fessor Salvamini. A three hours’ talk might undo thre 
weeks of observation. Mr. Sapp says nothing about radi. 
calism in this declaration; he is concerned about crime and 
our apparent contempt for law. He thinks the great ney 
is discipline but he is apparently unwilling to trust sel. 
discipline and those slower processes of education which 
once the nation undertakes them seriously, will build up a 
social morale. English respect for law is infinitely mor 
dependable than the discipline imposed by Italy’s dictator. 
ship. Perhaps the head of international Rotary spoke 
hastily when he commended a “little intelligent patriotic and 
effective national and state dictatorship” as an effective 
means of discipline. We suspect the real difficulty in this 
country lies, to some considerable extent, right where Rotary 
clubs, with all their service ideals, fail to function. It lie 
in that proneness of the financially powerful to defy law— 
both the laws of the land and the moral codes. Messrs, Fall, 
Doheny and Sinclair are just now giving us an example. 
The supreme court has pronounced them guilty of fraud 
and corruption. Their case has become sensational and public 
opinion may be so aroused as finally to command punish- 
ment. But their case is only symptomatic of a widespread 
state of affairs. Financial power too often means defiance 
of law and social morality, and what the rich and powerful 
do with impunity the crowd will come to think it may do 
with abandon. 


Is ‘Tithing ‘*God’s Plan’? 


OST OF THE INTOLERANCE and nearly all 
M the persecution that have embittered the relations 

of good men and troubied the church have resulted 
from the insistance of conscientious but mistaken men that 
some particular piece of ecclesiastical methodology to which 
they are devoted is “God’s way.” All the various types of 
church organization, episcopal, presbyterian and congrega- 
tional, have been urged as not merely good and useful meth- 
ods but as bearing the unmistakable seal of divine authority. 
Methods of administering the sacraments, methods of carry- 
ing On missioflary operations, methods of conducting the 
public worship of the church, styles of ministerial costume, 
whether plain clothes or priestly vestments,—all have been 
subjects for earnest affirmation that this or that procedure is 
the only one that has divine approval and that the advocates 
and practitioners of all others are in rebellion against the 
plain commands of God. 

The danger of persecution has doubtless passed, but the 
danger of intolerance has not. All such claims to exclusive 
divine authority for a specific method of advancing the king- 
dom of God involve the double danger of fostering un- 
brotherly attitudes toward those who employ different meth- 
ods and of rendering it more difficult to study conditions in 
any such realistic fashion so as to make the methods fit the 
needs. If the whole problem of methods is exegetical, there 
is little opportunity for a frank facing of actual situations 
to determine how, in view of the facts of human nature, 
things can best be done. One might say that there is 4 
triple danger, for there is also the still more deadly peril of 
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encouraging a legalistic view of religion as consisting of a 
program of detailed legislation given under divine authority 
for the control of all the minutiae of the life of the church 
as an institution and of Christians as individuals. 

If, from time to time, it seems necessary to comment 
upon the oft repeated claim that tithing is “God’s method 
of financing the kingdom of heaven,” it is for the reasons 
suggested above and not because of any desire to hinder 
the advocacy of tithing as a practical method of securing 
money for religious purposes. Some of the comments which 
have been elicited by former statements on this subject deny 
that anyone any longer believes that tithing, as defined by 
its modern advocates, is the authoritative and scriptural 
method of church finance. Others assert that it is, or in- 
quire why we think it is not. The second are a sufficient 
answer to the first. But the queries of the second group 
need to be answered. 

Half of the disputes in the world come from using words 
in two senses. Tithing is a word which has lent itself to 
such use, and all the arguments for tithing as “God’s 
method” fall into this error. In its modern use, tithing 
always means giving one-tenth of all net income from what- 
ever source. As has been said before in these columns, 
“The system of paying one-tenth of all net income was not 
practiced by any group or individual in Bible times, and is 
not commanded, suggested, or mentioned in the Bible.” 
siblical tithing was always the giving of one-tenth of the 
gross income of agricultural operations, including animal 
The tither did not pay into the treasury one- 
tenth of the profits of his farming, after deducting the cost 
of labor, rent, interest on borrowed money, fertilizer, farm 
implements and the like. He brought into the storehouse 
one-tenth of his crop. He did not pay one-tenth of the 
money that he made as a raiser of cattle or sheep, after 
subtracting the wages of his herdsmen and the cost of feed. 
He brought every tenth calf and every tenth lamb. If he 
wanted to keep the calves and lambs, that is, to “redeem the 
tithe,” he had to pay extra for that privilege (Leviticus 
27 :31). 

An orange-grower, who was enthusiastic for tithing as a 
biblical command, when it was pointed out to him that 
under the biblical plan he would have to bring in every 
tenth box of oranges, said: “Oh, we couldn’t do that. There 
would be no profit at all.” That may be true. If it is, it 
merely proves that the biblical method is not adapted to 
modern conditions in that industry. It does not prove that 
some modification of that system which is practical is 
“God's plan.” First, then, let it be borne in mind that 
biblical tithing was always of gross income; modern tithing 
is always of net income. Anyone who has ever tried to 
teach arithmetic will know that the essential thing in teach- 
ing percentage is to keep in mind the question, per cent of 
what? Four per cent plus eight per cent do not make 
twelve per cent unless they are per cents of the same thing. 
Ten per cent does not equal ten per cent unless the two ten 
per cents have reference to the same base. The Hebrew law 
required the paying of ten per cent. But ten per cent of 
what? Always of gross income. 

But of what gross income? Always of income from the 
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land. Tithing was incidental to a system of land tenure and 
of social organization. Every Hebrew family was supposed 
to have title to a piece of land which had come to it without 
cost. That was the theory, whether it was always true in 
practice or not. The land was the Lord’s. It had been 
divided among the tribes; the tribes divided it among the 
families. It could not be permanently alienated. Every 
fiftieth year the titles reverted to the families of the original 
holders. There were not supposed to be any permanently 
landless men in Israel except the Levites. Of course there 
always were. There were skilled craftsmen, and laborers, 
and traders. Men worked for wages and made profit by 
trade and commerce. There is no hint that income from 
any of these sources was subject to the tithe. The landless 
man paid no tithe. It is as though the United States gov- 
ernment, being the original owner of all the land in the west, 
had required every homesteader to pay a perpetual tax of 
one-tenth of his crops. Such a law, dug up centuries later, 
could not be stretched into a requirement that carpenters, 
doctors and merchants, who had never received any land, 
should pay one-tenth of their net incomes. It might or 
might not be a fair thing for them to do so, but it would 
certainly require additional legislation to establish such a 
tax. There is no such additional legislation in the Bible. 
The second thing about biblical tithing, then, is that it al- 
ways referred to the products of the soil and that it was 
based on the presumption that everyone had received free 
land. 

Two exceptions may be cited, neither of which is material 
to the general argument. The Levites, having been left out 
of the original distribution of land in order that they might 
devote themselves to religious service, were to receive the 
tithe which the others paid, and they were required to pay a 
tithe of the tithe which they received if and when they re- 
ceived it (Numbers 18:26). This is sometimes cited as a 
proof that preachers should tithe. At best it cannot prove 
anything except in the case of preachers who themselves re- 
ceive the tithe as already defined—if any do. The other 
exception is the case of Abraham, who gave to Melchizedek 
one-tenth of the spoil of the five kings. About which three 
things are to be said: It is extremely doubtful whether 
Genesis 14 is history; Abraham, who tithed the spoil of 
war, apparently never tithed anything of his own; and this 
incident clearly did not establish a precedent for dedicating 
one-tenth of the plunder in war. In another case not quite 
so far back in the dim dawn of history—a case never quoted 
by the defenders of tithing as “God’s plan”—the spoil of 
the Midianites was equally divided between the men who 
had done the fighting and those who had remained in the 
camp, and the proportion dedicated to the Lord was two 
per cent of the portion of the noncombatants and two-tenths 
of one per cent of the portion of the fighting men. (Num- 
bers 31.) 

There are other interesting questions about tithing as 
commanded in the Old Testament, such as the relation be- 
tween the tithe which was given to the Levites and the tithe 
which was to be eaten ceremonially by the tither (Deuteron- 
omy 12:17, 18). And there are commands about the dedica- 
tion of the first-fruits and the first-born of animals and 
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first-born sons, who were to be redeemed by a payment 
(Exodus 22:29; 34:20), about which the sticklers for the 
law of the tithe seem strangely indifferent. And there is 
the question as to the supposed confirmation of the law of 
the tithe by Jesus (Matthew 23:23), about which nothing 
more need be said here than that mint, anise and cummin 
were vegetable products which could be tithed only by 
people who had gardens, that this case therefore comes under 
what has already been said about the limitation of tithing 
to products of the soil, and that if Jesus meant to re-enact 
the law—as it is quite evident to us that he did not, for 
he was speaking to people who were already under it— 
there is certainly no evidence that he meant to amend it 
and to extend it to cover kinds of income not originally con- 
templated or to make it refer to net rather than gross in- 
come. 

Again let it be repeated that we are not criticizing the 
modern practice of tithing as a method of financing the 
church. It is a good method. To be sure, it is generally 
believed now that, for the government at least, a gradu- 
ated income tax is more just than a flat rate, and no modern 
government has ventured to impose a uniform income tax. 
But the church whose members tithe will always have plenty 
of money, and we have yet to hear of an individual who 
has impoverished himself by tithing while many will testify 
that they have been greatly blessed by it. But the fact that 
a method of finance is a good method is no excuse for 
perverting the Scriptures to give it an authoritative sanction 
which is not there. The effort to do so can only have the 
effect of encouraging an unintelligent view of the Bible and 
a legalistic interpretation of Christianity which is wholly 
at variance with the spirit of its founder. 


Does the Anti-Saloon League 
Represent the Churches? 


ELIEVERS in national prohibition cannot pass 
lightly over the defeat of the Marshall bill in the re- 
cent Ohio election. Rarely in the history of that 
commonwealth has a measure referred to the voters gone 
down to such overwhelming defeat. 
put its full strength behind the bill. 


The anti-saloon league 
It declared the impend- 
ing vote to be a test of the devotion of the citizens of the 
state to prohibition. It did its best to whip the church forces 
into line with the threat that a vote against the bill would 
be accounted a vote in favor of returning to a wet regime. 
The campaign became passionate as no recent Ohio cam- 
paign has been passionate. And the bill was defeated by 
But the fact to be 
Not that the bill was defeated, but that it 
was defeated by voters who are themselves in favor of pro- 
hibition. It was the dry citizens of Ohio who thus rebuked 
the anti-saloon league. 


almost five hundred thousand votes. 
pondered is this: 


For a long time there have been disquieting indications 
that the league has been getting out of touch with the moral 
convictions of its own constituency. The complacency with 
which the league has accepted the whole era of the “polit- 
ical dry,” including its supreme expression in the last two 
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administrations, with the distiller Mellon at the head of the 
department which is supposed to be enforcing prohibition, 
and occupants of the presidential chair inert while the en. 
forcement service has been made a political foothall—ay 
this has been deeply disconcerting. The tardiness of th 
league in responding to demands for housecleaning in state 
where the organization had fallen into public contempt has 
added to the uneasiness. And the scandalous endorsemen 
and support of Frank Smith in the state of Illinois—a policy 
never disavowed but still defended—has set hundreds of 
thousands of devoted adherents of the dry cause wonder- 
ing whether the league could be blindly trusted longer with 
the leadership of this vast enterprise whose deepest founda- 
tions are essentially moral. 

Policies such as these have been presented to the league's 
constituency as necessitated by the facts of American pol- 
itics. Wherever the league has adopted a course which 
could not be justified by sound ethical standards, it has 
offered justification on the ground that the nature of the 
political field of battle at the time required some momentary 
compromise in order to assure a future victory. This apol- 
ogetic has carried weight with many drys. There are indi- 
cations that it has carried too much weight. The dangers 
inherent in the argument as an argument need no pointing 
out. Moreover, in actual practice the recurrence in almost 
every election of “strategic” practices which have aroused 
more and more question, has brought the prohibition cause 
to the point where it is involved in a complex network of 
compromises and hypocritical accommodations. 

From the standpoint of those who wish to see national 
prohibition supported by an organization of unquestioned 
moral authority, this is bad enough when it involves only 
cases of individual endorsements of candidates. But when 
the drys of the country have cause to suspect that their lead- 
ership is developing obtuse moral insight on questions of 
issues, the trouble on the horizon is even more ominous. 
This is exactly what the Ohio election suggests. Ohio is the 
home state of the anti-saloon league. There it was born; 
there are its headquarters; there it has attained greatest 
political potency. It is reasonable to conclude that issues 
adopted by the league in Ohio have the approval, not merely 
of the officers and directors of a state organization, but of 
And it was in this state, at the very 
heart of the anti-saloon league organization, that the league 
made itself responsible for the Marshall bill. 

As a proposal for the conduct of judicial affairs the Mar- 
shall bill was intolerabie. It was unthinkable that the de- 
cent voters of Ohio, if they did any thinking for themselves 
at all, could do anything other than what they did do—snow 
it under. A local judiciary with its income dependent upon 
the size of the fines which it assesses is a standing menace 
to justice. That the league, in its eagerness to secure 4 
quick and easy way for imposing large fines on local offend- 
ers against the dry laws, could overlook this fundamental 
threat against the integrity of our institutions is profoundly 
disturbing. It seems to indicate that the same moral oblique- 
ness by which the league is all too frequently guided in the 
matter of candidates is now finding expression in the realm 
of issues. And if the league cannot be trusted on candidates 


the national officers. 
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and cannot be trusted on issues, on what can it be trusted? 

Does this mean that the league has become so blinded 
by its years of battle within the complexities of American 
politics that it no longer perceives or responds to the ethical 
aspects of a public question? Has it reached a place where 
its experience of the cynicisms of government has convinced 
it that ideals and idealism cannot be given major considera- 
tion; that the forwarding of its cause must all be a matter 
of “practical politics”? The Christian Century honors the 
anti-saloon league for the way in which it organized and led 
to victory the movement that wrote the eighteenth amend- 
ment into the constitution. No agency of the churches ever 
accomplished more swiftly and competently the purpose 
for which it was brought into existence. But the develop- 
ments of the past months, culminating in this experience 
with the Marshall bill in Ohio, make it clear that the time 
has come when the churches, in loyalty to their own ethical 
ideals, must demand a housecleaning within this organiza- 
tion which they conceive of as their own “militant arm” for 
fighting the liquor traffic. 

The anti-saloon league, when it backs unfit candidates and 
unfit legislation, does not represent the churches. It does 
not represent the drys. It represents nobody, under such 
circumstances, but small headquarters groups within its own 
organization, long accustomed to the wielding of power and 
determined to cling to their positions. Whenever an organ- 
ization reaches this condition, the need for a housecleaning 
s obvious. There must be a three-fold housecleaning : 

[he anti-saloon league must restudy and readjust its 
pocies. 

It must renounce all its dubious political commitments. 

It must have a change in the personnel of its leadership. 

If it does not effect such reconstruction of its activity, 


Into the Sunset 


Dr. S. Hall Young, pioneer missionary in Alaska, was killed by 
an interurban car at Clarksburg, West Virginia, on September 2. 
The record of his heroic service in the north is one of the most 
i i stories of modern Christian service. In Dr. Young’s 
papers his daughter found, after his death, these lines. Had the 
opportunity offered, there would have been two more verses. But 
I em is full of meaning as it stands.] 


ET me die, working. 
Still tackling plans unfinished, tasks undone! 
Clean to its end, swift may my race be run. 
No laggard steps, no faltering, no shirking ; 
Let me die, working! 


Let me die, thinking. 

Let me fare forth still with an open mind, 

Fresh secrets to unfold, new truths to find, 

My soul undimmed, alert, no question blinking ; 
Let me die, thinking! 


Let me die, laughing. 
No sighing o’er past sins; they are forgiven. 
Spilled on this earth are all the joys of Heaven; 
Let me die, laughing! 
S. Hatt Youne. 
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the churches and the convinced drys of the country will be 
forced to turn away from this organization and find some 
other method through which to express their devotion to 
the prohibition cause. This demand by the churches for a 
housecleaning within the anti-saloon league is not capri- 
cious. It grows out of the determination of the drys to 
safeguard the national commitment to prohibition. That 
commitment is of too great importance to allow it to be 
undermined by any unnetessary confusion of prohibition 
with the hypocrisy which the present policy is cultivating. 
To put the matter bluntly, the drys cannot afford any more 
Frank Smith and Marshall bill episodes. 
their own cause, they must have a leadership under which 


For the sake of 


such flagrant moral mistakes shall be impossible. 


The Long Toot and the 
Short Toot 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


FE HAD TRAVELED across the Ocean, I and the 

W\ daughter of Keturah. And we returned, and met 

the Statue of Liberty face to face, and I appre- 
ciated the salutation of the American Soldier returning from 
France, who said as he sailed past her, Good-bye, Old Girl, 
if thou dost ever see me again, it will be necessary for 
thee to turn around. 

And we continued to the Dock. And as we tied up to 
the Dock, and the Voyage came to its Official End, the 
Whistle of the Ship gave One Short Toot. 

Now the Whistle had been more or less active during the 
Voyage, tooting for Noon, and for Fire Drill, and blow- 
ing monotonously for Fog, but it had made no Noise so 
insignificant in length or volume as that with which it an- 
nounced that we were Home. 

And I remembered that when we sailed away, it had 
blown for Two Long and Emphatick Minutes, waking 
Echoes from the Whole Water front, and calling for an- 
swering Hail and Farewell from Ships and Tugs and Ferry- 
boats, and various other craft. But when we came back, we 
simply slipped into our place at the Dock, and gave one 
little unpretentious Toot. 

But the good Ship had brought back Three Thousand 
souls, and conveyed them all in safety, so that no life was 
lost, nor was anyone sick. And we had come through In- 
hospitable Seas, and had weathered Storms, and ploughed 
through Fogs, and kept our course and our Reckoning, and 
we were home on Schedule Time. And we were Making 
No Fuss about it. 

And I thought much of the Long, Loud Toot with which 
we started away, and the very quiet, little short Toot with 
which we came back. 

And I said, It was said by them of old time that he who 
putteth on his Harness should not Boast Himself as he 
that putteth it off. But I have noticed that the man who 
putteth off his Harness after a Real Achievement hath very 
little Occasion to Boast. The Deed boasteth for him, and he 
can come into Port with a Short Toot. 





McAndrew-—A Chicago Portrait 


By Frank L. Hayes 


one Chicagoan, “resembles the trial in Alice in 

Wonderland.” “Oh, well,” replied his companion 
cheerfully, “Big Bill was elected mayor because he could 
put on the best show, and he’s making good.” 

There is, however, at least one man in Chicago whom the 
Thompson extravaganza no longer amuses, though he has 
missed none of its humor. He is involuntarily a player in 
the piece, cast as defendant before that bizarre tribunal of 
inquisition in which accusers and jurors are identical—the 
school board. Yes, he really is cast as defendant, though 
at times from the testimony one might think that it was not 
William McAndrew, suspended superintendent, who was 
on trial, but the Carnegie foundation, the American library 
association, the flagstaff at Columbia university, Dean Inge, 
or his late majesty George III, gone but not forgotten. At 
such times McAndrew, who abhors wasting time, reads 
books or journals or corrects manuscript. 


a ey trial of the superintendent of schools,” said 


IS IT WONDERLAND OR LILLIPUTIA ? 


Sometimes J. Lewis Coath, who sits on the dais like the 
king of hearts in Alice in Wonderland, but resembles the 
white rabbit more closely, makes a cutting remark, or one 
of the other quaint inquisitors directs a sally, with Mc- 
Andrew as the target. There is no change in McAndrew’s 
strong face, no movement of the heavy eyebrows or of the 
firm lips. It is not Alice that we are reminded of now, but 
Gulliver beset by the Lilliputians. McAndrew, behind his 
glasses, sheds the Lilliputian darts without blinking, as Gul- 
liver did behind his. He does not recriminate. He does 
not reply. And he does not smile. The extravaganza 
means to him not only loss of livelihood, but the disruption 
of a school system which he has striven for three years to 
bring to a high plane of excellence. 

As an educator Mr. McAndrew is nationally prominent. 
His educational policies have been motivated to an unusual 
degree by a passion for service to the nation. Why such a 
man is now assailed as “King George’s stool-pigeon,” in 
league against his country, is not far to seek. The school 
board is given annually something under $70,000,000 to 
spend. During Thompson’s previous administration charges 
of graft were aired regarding the spending of it, particu- 
larly in connection with schoolbooks. A_ superintendent 
was demanded who would deliver the schools from political 
tutelage. The board, after Thompson’s successor became 
mayor, selected McAndrew, then associate superintendent 
at New York with a distinguished record. 


MR. COATH LIKED MR. MC ANDREW-—-THEN 


Like the white rabbit, who pulled out his watch, crying, 
“I'll be late to the party,” Mr. Coath—left on the board 
from the Thompson regime—took time by the forelock. He 
went to New York and interviewed Mr. McAndrew before 
he started for Chicago. Mr. Coath returned chirping en- 
comiums. But the new superintendent soon made it clear 
he did not like to be fussed over, and knew his own way 
about. After all, he was not entirely a stranger to Chi- 
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cago. He had been there years ago, a high school principal 
who had to leave because he had refused unearned promo. 
tion to the son of a schoolbook publisher. 

McAndrew flung himself into his task, working day and 
night. Supported by a public spirited majority on the 
board, he saw that school funds were spent for the schools, 
and stood between the schools and political threat or favor 
with reference to teachers. Soon a member of the city 
council was complaining that he needed a guide to show 
him the city hall. 


MC ANDREW’S EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


Had he done nothing but restore the public schools to 
the public, self-interest should have made the public his 
strong partisans. He did more. He brought Chicago 
schools into the vanguard of the best modern educational 
thought. Always he insisted that the goal to be kept in 
view was the training of citizens in the spirit of service to 
community and nation. That, he was confident, was the 
purpose of tax-supported public education as seen by the 
founders of the nation. 

The public schools, he insisted, are training for patriotic 
service as truly as are Annapolis and West Point. In the 
training of future citizens he wanted these things incul- 
cated: “Self-reliance; ability to think, compare ideas and 
reach consistent conclusions; knowledge and skill in using 
the usual sources of information.” Pupils in arithmetic 
were not to work for what the teacher said was the right 
answer, or what might be given as such in a list in the 
back of the book ; they were to prove their own results. 

All this is violently revolutionary from the standpoint of 
Mayor Thompson and his allies, who conceive the teaching 
of American history as the handing over of ready-made 
opinions. McAndrew’s idea of teaching pupils to think 
is not only revolutionary, but dangerous—to a certain 
variety of politician. The mayor’s inquisition would have 
died an early death long ago, I believe, if we were all trained 
to think. 

INTELLIGENT PATRIOTISM 


Other things McAndrew wanted future citizens to ac- 
quire were “a conception of the intellectual inheritance of 
mankind” and an “intelligent patriotism.” He gave his 
approval to the naming of schools not only after two Eng- 
lish queens, as his foes charge, but also after a Frenchman, 
a Greek, and a Chinese. It is strange no one has tried to 
hook him up with the yellow peril. What he meant by 
intelligent patriotism is indicated by his appeal to school 
children for an orderly Hallowe’en as a practical exercise 
in civics. With the cooperation of moving picture men and 
others who provided a substitute for vandalism in the form 
of entertainment, the experiment was an astonishing suc- 
cess. A patriotism of bunting and catchwords was not for 
William Andrew McAndrew. But a patriotism of deeds 
does not please some people, unless the deeds are those of 
warriors long and safely dead. 

Compare Mr. McAndrew’s educational theory with that 
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of a sample witness against him, John J. Gorman, ex- 
congressman. Mr. Gorman told the board that before mak- 





ing his investigation of history texts countenanced by the 
superintendent, Mr. McAndrew, he had re-read Barnes’ 
history text of the nineties, the book used in his own school 
days, had re-read Bancroft, and then had written a “stand- 
ard” by which he measured the suspected texts. One or an- 
other of these, he found, omitted Sergeant Jasper’s heroic 
feat. Ethan Allen’s historic words at Ticonderoga, and 
Colonel Stark’s address to his troops: “See men, there are 
the redcoats; they are ours, or Molly Stark will be a 
widow!” And they didn’t do right by our Moll Pitcher. 
hey forgot her part in winning the war. 

Then he cited a number of quotations after the manner of 
a small boy I know who wants an air rifle. He read to his 
father from a book on fire-arms: “‘As Shakespeare has 
said, for younger boys the four dollar size is best.’ That’s 
what it says, only I had to skip the big words.” Mr. Gor- 
man seems to have skipped a number of one syllable words. 


A FAMOUS EDITORIAL 


Mr. McAndrew had his own ideas about history texts, 
as formulated in a now famous editorial he wrote for an 
educational journal. It treated a survey of educational texts 
made for the American Peace Education society to ascertain 
what proportion of school histories is provocative of war 
and what percentage is promotive of peace. He noted that 
those who made the survey were instructed to be scientific 
without “any propaganda complex” and to keep away from 
while making the scores. He concluded with the 
opinion that the peace association, “in showing that twen- 
tieth-century schoolbooks haven’t outgrown the instincts of 
arbarism is putting scientific measurements to a good pur- 
se.” For “to believe that past barbaric necessities must 
ve attractively drilled into the minds of school children,” 
‘Mr. McAndrew wrote, “is not part of the equipment of the 
resent-day school-master.” The future of mankind is to 
ve glorified, he said, reiterating his habitual emphasis on 
the patriotism of civic duty, “not by blood and iron, but 
by the vote of majorities.” 

The teachers’ service, which suggestion provocative of 
war tends to undo, he defined as “the mission that was 
Christ’s—‘to bring life and to bring it abundantly’.” Ac- 
ordingly, he affirmed, “as the settlement of disagreement 
between men by means of knife or ball is an outrage upon 
what schools teach, education takes as its mission the urge 
toward international agreement to outlaw warfare except 
in self-defense. . . . We’re with the virile gentlemen in 
Washington who believe we can abrogate fool practices be- 
‘ween nations without any loss of manliness or courage.” 


pacifist s 


THE SPIRIT OF ’76 


Mr. McAndrew was a colonel in the national guard. He 
went farther than some of his friends approved in recom- 
mending appropriations to the R. O. T. C. Yet as an educa- 
tor he abhorred the undoing through war of the teachers’ 
upbuilding work, and as a man of sense and homely shrewd- 
mess he regarded the practice of making ikons of old cannon 
Ss on a par with “old man Weston’s” action in putting under 
a glass case in the parlor the instrument that amputated his 
gangrened leg. 


He said so in the editorial. An incidental reference to 
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the fact that he had not seen “The Spirit of '76” for ten 
years and more, a sign of changed taste in schoolroom art, 
away from the glorifying of blood and carnage, was the 
passage principally quoted. It was, as will be remembered, 
the source of the story that Superintendent McAndrew him- 
self had removed this picture from the schools of Chicago 
since he took up his duties in 1924. As this impression got 
abroad among people who had not read the editorial, and 
did not read it, a cry of horror went up from the post- 
prandial patriots. Several local veterans’ groups and 
patriotic societies—Mr. McAndrew had been in demand as 
a speaker before such bodies not long before—passed resolu- 
tions of the variety described as strong. The city council 
passed a resolution. This also was strong. J. Lewis Coath 
joined the hue and cry. He was strongest of all. 

How William Hale Thompson capitalized the hysteria in 
his campaign for the mayoralty and afterward is well enough 
known. “Jesters do oft prove prophets.” The exuberant 
mayor, with his cowboy hat and his horn, may perform 
prophetic service by exhibiting chauvinism in its bare 
puerility. For perhaps more grave and reverend flag-wavers 
essaying the role in which he is starring will have difficulty 
in getting themselves taken seriously. Perhaps others, 
warned to wisdom by his example, will put away childish 
things in time. 

MORE THAN A JOKE 


Yet the humor of the occasion should not blind one to 
its perils. It is indeed not William McAndrew who is on 
trial but the people of America. The doctrine that nation- 
alism rather than truth should shape instruction did not 
originate with Chicago politicans. Thompson was not the 
first to attack American history texts in this country. The 
temper that tolerates unreasoned sedition-hunting is not 
simply local. A nation shares the humilation of Chicago. 

Mr. Gorman professed himself dismayed because the 
writer of a text described as “scattering shots” the minute 
men’s reply to the British regulars’ volley at Lexington. It 
should be more ominous that “scattering shots” are the reply 
of thoughtful men and women to the massed volleys of 
intolerance. George William Curtis, the venerated editor of 
Harper’s Weekly during the last century, once concluded a 
spirited patriotic address on “The Minute Men of ’75” with 
these words: “Wherever . . . bigotry and ignorance shall 
lay their palsied hands upon education, there, minute men 
of today, is your Lexington green and Concord bridge.” 


Individuality 


When Wu-wang was attacking Chou-wang, the last emperor 
of the Shang dynasty in 1122, Poh-yee and Shu-chee tried to 
prevent the attack but failed. So they went to the Western 
Hills, where there they lived on the wild herbs and died of 
starvation. 


ET us arise, and go to the Western Hills; 

There we shall gather the wild fruit and flowers, 
In a world of free wills. 
One despot replaces another, and each is equally blind. 
Alas! the good patriarchs have lost their powers. 
Where can we go to be peaceful and free? 
Shall we not fly from the tyrant’s decree? 

Translated by Y. S. Han. 





The Farmer and His Church—Tomorrow 


By Fred Eastman 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM E. DODD, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, in his remarkable address last 

June to the graduating class of the John Marshall 
law school, said : 


Today the farmer and the tenant seem clearly on the road 
to peasantry, and neither they nor any of their few friends 
seem able to stay their downward course. 

If this process continues, the United States will cease to 
be what it was or is intended to be, and the process hastens. 
The efforts at cooperative marketing, of controlled produc- 
tion, and of effective legislation seem all to have failed. The 
President vetoes bills without offering better ones; the open- 
and-shut markets of the cities continue their unmitigated 
exploitation; while newer and richer lands cease to offer 
relief, as of old. 

The farmers, who composed 98 per cent of the popula- 
tion in the beginning and then were only fairly able to 
direct the policy of the country, now number some 40 per 
cent of the population and frantically hope to direct na- 
tional policy. The prospect is so poor that 649,000 farmers 
abandoned their calling in 1926; 3,000,000 have abandoned it 
since 1920... . 

Is the Amerian farmer to become a peasant? If the sons 
of farmers continue to fill the vacuum of the cities due to 
restricted immigration; if the wealthier farmers and pros- 
perous men from the cities continue to buy great tracts of 
land and set up industrial units on the farms, there may be a 
new farm feudalism which may secure a reasonable return 
for farm products. That would mean the slow disappearance 
of the millions of free, “independent” farmers, such as Jeffer- 
son imagined when the republic was created. It would 
surely mean great numbers of the stupid of the country 
working for wages or as tenants on the lands of others, 
working and unable to better their condition, unambitious 
and broken like their forbears in Europe. 

If the farmers become peasants, the wide foreign dis- 
tricts of the cities will hardly escape a similar lot. Is that to 
be the outcome of “free lands for all,” of free speech and 
self-government, of that fine program of democracy which 
for more than a century has been held out to the under- 
dogs of Europe? 


Before that distinguished audience of lawyers and pub- 
lic officials, Professor Dodd stood as a John the Baptist, 
a voice in the wilderness, crying “Repent!” That prophetic 
voice was needed, and nowhere more so than among the 
lawyers from whom our politicians and legislators so largely 
come. He spoke the truth with force and power. There is 
little in the present condition of the American farmer or 
in current political trends to warrant any other forecast 
than one of doom and catastrophe. 


BLOOD AND RELIGION 


The trouble with Professor Dodd’s prophecy is that it 
leaves out of account two important factors: the farmer’s 
blood and the farmer’s religion. Both may be sleeping, 
but they are not dead. 


The farmer’s blood! The American farmer is the de- 
scendant of the men and women who revolted from oppres- 
sion in Europe, braved the perils and hardships of an 
unknown country, and established here a new nation. In 
his veins, if anywhere, flows the blood of the Pilgrims and 
of the soldiers wiio endured the winter at Valley Forge. 
1420 


His forefathers drove the covered wagons over the moun. 
tains, cleared the forests, harnessed the streams, and cop. 
verted a vast wilderness into a great commonwealth, They 
did this while Daniel Webster, as brilliant a senator as 
we ever had, was declaring in the United States senate that 
he wouldn’t “give a dollar for all the land west of the 
Mississippi river.” Will the men in whose veins flows the 
blood of such ancestors now cower and surrender because 
a far less brilliant parcel of politicians is blind to their 
needs? The farmer may be slow to rise, but his blood is 
still his, and when it has been heated enough it will boil 
again. 
FARMERS OF GALILEE 


Religion! When Jesus came among the fishermen and 
serfs of Judea, he found them in a worse condition than 
is the lot of the American farmer today. They were not only 
poor, but had lost the freedom they once possessed. Their 
tiny province was a football of war. The Roman heel was 
upon their necks. Yet Jesus kindled in the breasts of those 
men a flame that set the world afire. In them he unloosed a 
power that overturned the Roman empire and sent the 
streams of history coursing through new channels. Re- 
ligion has had a similar dynamic effect again and again in 
the life of mankind. It can have it now. 

Because I believe in the farmer’s blood and in the dy- 
namic power of religion, I am going to venture a different 
prophecy from that of Professor Dodd. The farmer is 
not licked yet. He will not become a peasant. He will 
shake himself free from his individualism. He will learn 
how to cooperate with his fellow-farmers, not only in buy- 
ing and selling, but in legislation and administration as 
well. In his esthetic and religious life the farmer of to- 
morrow will be a stronger man, a more spiritual man, and 
a happier man than he is today. 


COOPERATION OR DAMNATION 


This prophecy is not entirely divorced from economic 
considerations. The farmer’s back just now is against the 
wall. Heretofore when hard pressed he has had a choice 
of two lines of action: he could either join with his fellow- 
farmers in some sort of cooperative enterprise for defense, 
or he could slip out from under the pressure by moving 
farther westward to new land. He chose to move westward. 
But today he has no such alternative. There is no new 
land to slip away to. He must, therefore, either cooperate 
or be damned. Many, of course, will give up and go to the 
cities. But not all; for those who have gone to the cities 
to take factory jobs are finding that they have only & 
changed one form of misery for another, while they have 
lost the fresh air and the beauty of trees and green fields 
and golden grain waving in the sunlight. While he wa 
in the country, the farmer may not have seen these things, 
but in the smoke and dirt of the city he has come to himsel! 
and has realized how much they meant to him. 

This fact, that the farmer no longer has any better place 
to go to, is of tremendous importance not only to him but 
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to his school and his church and his other social institu- 
tions. For it means that the farmer of tomorrow will be 
more settled than he was in the speculative era of high 
land values just passed. Schools and churches do not 
thrive when a population makes a continuous procession of 
itself. But where the population is settled, and continues 
from generation to generation, there the. school and churches 
have an opportunity to build up the cultural and spiritual 
life. 
RELIGIOUS TRENDS 


But my prophecy is quite frankly based upon religious 
trends rather than economic. I happen to be a teacher in 
a theological seminary where more than a hundred young 
men—all college graduates—are preparing themselves for 
the Christian ministry. More than ninety per cent of these 
men come from rural districts and from small towns. Prac- 
tically without exception, they are planning to go back to 
the communities from which they came. They tell me that 
their call to the ministry came not from some supernatural 
voice of God but from the very real human needs they dis- 
covered in their own experience among the rural people of 
their home communities. They have seen the farmer’s 
struggle ; they have felt the pinch of his poverty; they have 
shared his anxieties. They want to go back and help him 
and his children. They feel that the farmer’s problem is not 
primarily economic, but spiritual, for it has to do with 
arousing his courage, inspiring him with visions of what he 
may attain, deepening his insight, and bringing him into 
closer fellowship with God and his neighbors. These young 
preachers are typical of thousands in other seminaries 
throughout America. When they have finished their courses, 
and have scattered across the country, they will write a 
new chapter in the history of the country church and in 
the religious life of the American farmer. 

lhe outline of that new chapter is already beginning to 
take shape in the midst of the present chaos. For the 
point of view that these young men have is not entirely 
new; it has been growing steadily in force and influence 
during the past several years among both laymen and 
preachers. 

FEWER AND BETTER CHURCHES 


Chere will be fewer churches in the rural districts of 
\merica thirty years from now. This will be due partly 
to the fact that good roads and automobiles will have made 
the villages and towns more accessible, and partly to the 
fact that farmers will be persuaded by that time of the 
folly and waste of maintaining little one-celled church build- 
ings with one-cylindered preachers. A large proportion of 
these little churches are now kept open only by grants of 
money from mission boards who seem to know no other 
way of helping the farmer than the old method of planting 
more of these little churches. But the contributors of home 
mission money are gradually waking up to the futility of 
this type of expenditure. They will cease contributing, 
and then these little churches will have to be maintained 
by farmers of the local community, or be abandoned. When 
a farmer has to pay from his own pocket the cost of com- 
peting churches, he will think twice about the necessity of 
competition in religious organizations. He will probably 
come to the conclusion that it is a foolish to try to grow 
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four or five little churches in a community of less than a 
thousand souls as it is to try to grow corn, wheat, oats, 
and barley in the same field in the same year. 

The farmer will have less denominationalism in his church 
tomorrow. The old barriers between denominations have 
been breaking down. Their differences seem trivial in the 
face of the major conflicts that harass the farmer’s soul. 
An Irishman once went to his priest with the question, 
“Father, what is the difference between cherubim and 
seraphim?” The good priest scratched his head for a 
moment and then replied, “Pat, don’t you worry about 
that. There was a difference once, but it’s been adjusted.” 
So it is with the difference between many of our denomina- 
tions; it has been adjusted, and the sooner our adminis- 
tration of church affairs recognizes this fact the better it 
will be. Moreover, there has been a great growth in the 
community church movement during the past few years. 
Some twelve hundred community churches are now in 
existence, founded by Christians sufficiently intelligent to 
see that they had more in common than apart. As denomi- 
national competition dies out, or becomes less keen, we may 
expect to see a growth of the community church move- 
ment. 


BETTER FORMS OF WORSHIP 


The country church of tomorrow will have greater in- 
terest in orderly and beautiful forms of worship than the 
church of today. This fact is strikingly apparent in the 
attitudes of these young men who are training for the 
rural ministry in our seminaries. They are not content with 
courses in theology and church history and homiletics. 
They are demanding—and receiving—courses in the con- 
duct of public worship. They want to know how to lead 
their people in services of unity and beauty. With a deep- 
ening appreciation of worship in human life, we may ex- 
pect to see more attention paid to the architecture of church 
buildings. Tomorrow will see fewer churches, but they 
will have buildings which provide a stimulus for worship 
in their structure and line and in their windows and interior 
coloring. 

The farmer’s church of tomorrow will take a greater in- 
terest in education—especially adult education in his own 
community—than the church of today. If I interpret cor- 
rectly my own students’ attitudes and thinking, they want 
to bring to their own people some of the joy they have 
found in literature and drama, in music and art. 
them seem interested in telling about a heaven in the next 
world ; they want to bring a bit of heaven to this. We may 
expect the churches these men serve in the future to be 
far more cultural in value than most country churches of 
the past. We shall find them experimenting with new forms 
of ministry, and calling to their aid drama, poetry, music, 
and the other arts. 

The country church of tomorrow will be less of an insti- 
tution and more of a fellowship than it is today. It will 
count, as the test of its effectiveness, not the numbers upon 
its roll nor the size of its buildings, nor the amount of its 
annual budget, but the quality of life of its members. It 
will endeavor to be more than simply one of the social 
organizations of the community ; it will strive to be a source 
of courage and of spiritual power. It will seek to bring 
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men and women and children into fellowship with the living 
God. It will cherish his revelation in the past, but it will 
also find his revelation in the present—in the grass and 
grain, the birds and brooks, and the great social movements 
of mankind. It will honor the prophets and poets of yes- 
terday, but it will also search out the children of its com- 
munity who show artistic talent or poetic insight. It will 
count these children its holiest charge to be encouraged and 
developed into the poets and the artists and the prophets 
of America—our contribution to the spiritual life of the 
world. 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH TOMORROW 


This, then, is the picture of the country church of to- 
morrow, as I see it in the hearts of men who are training 
to minister to farmers: fewer buildings but better ones; 
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less denominational competition and more community 
churches; less claptrap and more art in worship; less in- 
terest in promotion and more in education; less institu- 
tionalism and more fellowship; less trust in cash and more 
in spiritual power ; and finally, a church that seeks out and 
develops the creative and imaginative life of children. 

If the American farmer will have a spiritual leadership 
of this sort; if he will let the blood of his aricestors speak 
through his actions today, and a religion of fellowship and 
good will inspire his motives, he will be a stronger, more 
courageous, and happier man than he has ever been. But 
if he continues in his present apathetic misery there is 
nothing ahead of him but peasantry. Salvation or damna- 
tion; cooperation or peasantry—the choice is his and his 
alone. I, for one, believe that he will choose the road away 
from peasantry. 


The Judgment of Jesus 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


“What sayest thou of him, in that he opened thine eyes?” John 


9:17. 


OT LONG ago a Japanese student remarked that 
N the strange thing about Jesus is that you cannot get 

away from him. And indeed you cannot. You 
can pronounce him an inspired man or a madman, a genius 
or a fool. You can accept him or reject him, befriend him 
or betray him, die for him or crucify him. The one thing 
you cannot do is to ignore him. When Jesus died, he was 
placed in a tomb hewn out of solid rock, and the tomb was 
sealed and carefully guarded; but, as a first-century Chris- 
tian remarked, “It was not possible that he should be 
holden,” and that judgment nineteen succeeding centuries 
have reaffirmed. During the past nineteen hundred years, 
once and again the Jesus of history has been buried. He 
has been buried in churches, buried in creeds, buried in a 
so-called Christian civilization. 
that he should be holden. 


But it was not possible 


The strange thing about Jesus is that you can never per- 
manently bury him. Just when you think you have disposed 
of him by institutionalizing him, he reappears in a St. 
Francis, a Luther, a Wesley, a William Booth. Just when 
you suppose you have done away with him by intellec- 
tualizing him, he reappears in some Wilfred Grenfell or 
Mahatma Gandhi who appeals to the heart and imagination 
of the race. Just when you imagine you have shelved him 
by giving him a crown, but withholding from him a scepter, 
calling him King of Kings, but refusing to take him seri- 
ously, he steps forth in some prophet who forces you to 
examine the very foundation of your social structure. The 
strange thing about Jesus is that, although he is always be- 
ing crucified, he is always very much alive. 

Here, then, is a fact with which we must reckon or, 
better to say it, here is a person concerning whom we must 
make up our minds. “What sayest thou of him?” asked 
first-century Jews of a man born blind but made to see. It 


was a very personal question then. It is a very personal 
question now. And it is a question to which no single one 
of us can avoid giving an answer. 


I. 


Whatever answer we shall give to this inescapable ques- ~ 


tion will have certain exceedingly important consequences. 
Our answer will, for one thing, pass judgment upon our- 
selves. “With what judgment ye judge ye shall be judged.” 
That is true always. By our judgment of books, plays, 
music, art, political candidates, and whatever else, we pass 
judgment upon ourselves. We show by our preferences 
what manner of man we are. But never does a man pass 
quite so significant a judgment upon himself as he does 
when he gives his answer to the question, What do you 
think of Christ? 

An American tourist once hurried into a famous Euro- 
pean art gallery, and hurried out in disgust, pausing just 
long enough at the exit to grumble to the venerable attend- 
ant, “Not a thing here worth seeing—not a thing” ; to whom 
the gray-haired doorman replied, “If you please, sir, these 
pictures are no longer on trial—the spectators are.” Jesus 
is no longer on trial; people who form opinions about him 
are. Even during his lifetime men judged themselves in 
their judgments of him. When they accused him of being 
a friend of publicans and sinners, their accusation but re- 
vealed the coldness of their own stony hearts. When they 
sneered, “He saved others, himself he cannot save,” their 
sneer but revealed his glory and their own shame. How 
much more so today do men judge themselves in their judg- 
ments of him. Every crisis in human affairs, every tragedy 
in humer lives, but reaffirms that first-century assertion, 
“There s no name under heaven given among men by 
which we may be saved.” The one way out of the world’s 
misery, the one way into the world’s peace, is his way. If 
that is not clear, nothing is clear or is likely to become so. 
Jesus, like the frescoes of Michelangelo, the symphonies of 
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Beethoven, the plays of Shakespeare, is no longer on trial. 
Statesmen are. Business men are. You and I are. 

What sayest thou of him? The answer which we give to 
that question will lay bare our very souls. And not only 
will it reveal what manner of man we are; it will determine 
what manner of man we are to be. 

The Jesus of history possessed a strange power to call 
forth the best and the worst in men. In Peter he called 
forth the best, but in Caiaphas he called forth the worst. 
The one became more of a man, the other became more of 
an ecclesiastical politician. Just so has it been during all 
the succeeding centuries. Men who have responded to the 
personality of Christ have grown sweeter and kindlier with 
the advancing years. Their vision has become increasingly 
clear, their spirit increasingly noble. Men, on the other 
hand, who, whatever their formal professions, have deep 
down in their souls been antithetical to Christ have become 
increasingly blind to life’s real values and increasingly hard, 
increasingly selfish. 

Nor does the answer which we give to the question, What 
sayest thou of him? determine only the sort of man that we 
ourselves are to be. It determines the sort of civilization 
which those who come after us are to have. Our prefer- 
ences, of whatever sort, do something more than pass judg- 
ment upon ourselves. They pass sentence upon our children. 

Consider, then, what is involved in any judgment of 
Jesus. In their judgments of Christ men do indeed judge 
themselves. But more than that, they determine what type 
of civilization shall be enabled to survive. A judgment in 
favor of Jesus is a vote in support of a civilization in which 
spiritual values will be given a chance, in which all sorts 
and conditions of men will be given a chance, and in which 
such horrors as war shall become increasingly intolerable 
to the conscience of mankind. A judgment adverse to 
Jesus is a vote in support of materialistic, militaristic civili- 
zation in which the conservation of property will receive far 
more attention than the conservation of life, and in which 
things which contain the threat of war will be done, con- 
doned, and even glorified. 


II. 


On any superficial view of the case, the judgment of 
Jesus today is almost universally favorable. There are men 
who, if you were to speak of the church, would reveal a 
spirit of indifference, if not of actual hostility, but who, if 
you were to mention the name of Jesus, would exhibit a 
protound respect. There are gatherings in which any ref- 
erence to the church is almost certain to be a bitter satirical 
taunt, but in which any reference to Christ is greeted, if 
not with cheers, with that intense silence which is often 
more eloquent and meaningful than applause. At the re- 
cent conference at Lausanne, at which all the great eccle- 
siastical bodies of the world excepting only the Roman 
Catholic church were represented, there was marked differ- 
ence of opinion as to “faith and order,” but no difference 
as to the lordship of Jesus. In capitalistic circles, in the 
ranks of labor, among fundamentalists, modernists, pacifists, 
and militarists, is not Jesus a name to conjure with? Even 
bootleggers recall with thanksgiving that at a marriage once, 
in Cana of Galilee, he turned water into wine. 

sut, although it is true that no longer do men speak all 
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manner of evil against him falsely, is it not often true that 
they speak all manner of good about hir- thoughtlessly? 
If, today, the judgment of Jesus is aivost universally 
favorable, is it not because it is almost universally super- 
ficial? It is not, for the most part, a judgment of the 
Jesus of history and what he stood for. It is a judgment 
of the Christ of theology and of art, whose name has been 
linked with the name of God, whose figure has been repre- 
sented in stained glass windows—a Christ between whom 
and the Jesus of history there is in many cases how vast a 
difference. Or, as in the case of certain radical labor 
groups, it is a judgment of only one aspect of the historical 
Jesus—the Jesus who said, “Blessed are the poor,” not the 
Jesus who said, “Be not anxious, saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink, or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 

Jesus has suffered the fate of all the prophets. A prophet 
is first taken seriously and damned; and then, when the 
generation that persecuted him has gone the way of all the 
earth, he is honored and revered—and not taken seriously. 

I shall, I hope, not be misunderstood if | venture to sug- 
gest that the adoration of Christ is the tragedy of Jesus. 
Amid the clanging of the bells, the odor of incense, the 
chanting of the choir, and the prostration of the multitude, 
the message of Jesus has been lost. Before the Christ of 
theology, men bow their knees; before the Christ of art, 
they pour out their praise; to the Christ of a one-sided 
propaganda they give their cheers. But that lowly Son of 
Man, who was born in a stable, who had often no place to 
lay his head, who went into the world not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, who laid up for himself no treasure 
upon earth, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, 
who said to a militant disciple, “Put up thy sword,” and 
who died on a cross praying, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do’—has not the world largely 
forgotten him, or remembered him only to repudiate him? 
What have many eminent ecclesiastics to say about him? 
What have the princes of politics and of business, what 
has organized labor to say about him? Famous cathedrals, 
magnificent churches, vested choirs, cardinals in purple 
robes and ermine capes, acolytes swinging burning censors, 
theologians saying, “Very God of very God,” a multitude 
crying, “King of kings, Lord of lords”—but all this for 
whom? Hardly for that humble carpenter whose indiffer- 
ence to wealth is to Europeans a stumbling block and to 
Americans foolishness. Hardly for that courageous pacifist 
whose teachings for nineteen hundred years have been 
scorned and flouted by the governments of the world. 


Il. 


It is not enough to ask, What sayest thou of him? and 
leave him undefined. It is necessary to particularize, as did 
the Jews when they said to the blind man, What sayest thou 
of him in that he has opened thine eyes? Let us dare, then, 
to ask first, What sayest thou of his attitude toward wealth? 

For a generation now a vast deal has been said about the 
conflict between capital and labor; and conflict there has 
been beyond doubt, amounting in some cases almost to the 
seriousness of civil war. But a conflict over what? Not, 
in the main, over an ideal. The capitalist has not had one 
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ideal, the laboring man another. Has not the average man 
in every walk of life aspired to be a capitalist? The goal 
both of capital and of labor has been identical—the getting 
of gold, not, of course, merely for its own sake but “as a 
means of power, or of pleasure, or of some other form of 
self-indulgence.” 

There have, of course, been notable exceptions. There 
have been men in the ranks of labor who have displayed a 
gallantry and a self-forgetfulness beyond which no soldier 
giving his life for his country has ever gone; men who 
have risked everything—their wage, the support of their 
families, even their liberty—in the hope of securing some 
better situation for their unprivileged fellows. And there 
has been a small but significant group of capitalists whose 
consciences have been troubled by the glaring inequalities 
of the present situation and whose ambition it has been, not 
to amass a fortune, but to find a way into a more just 
economic order. But, in the main, the concern of capital 
and the concern of labor have been an identical concern for 
material wealth. The conflict between them has, for the 
most part, been merely a conflict over the distribution of 
wealth. 

How very different the concern of Jesus! Would anyone 
find it possible to picture Jesus in the role of a typical 
capitalist or of a typical labor leader? What he wanted was 
something vastly different from what either of them appear 
to want. You can imagine him championing the cause of 
the oppressed; you can imagine him pleading for a living 
wage and for what Mr. Owen D. Young has called a cul- 
tural wage. But can you imagine him urging any group of 
men to initiate a movement whose sole objective would be 
just a turning of the present economic tables, just a re- 
shuffling of the cards in the same old pack? 

It was not to a group of capitalists, it was, let it be re- 
membered, to a group of under-privileged peasants that 
Jesus uttered his famous saying, “Do not seek first more 
food, better clothing, a more commodious shelter : seek first 
a better world.” Jesus was obviously afraid of wealth. He 
saw what the possession of wealth usually does to the souls 
of men, how it blinds their eyes to life’s real values, how it 
freezes their sympathies and steels their hearts, how it robs 
them of the fellowship of God and leaves them in their old 
age lonely and disquieted, with no joy in the past and small 
hope for the future. 

Here, then, is an aspect of Jesus which ought thoughtfully 
to be considered by persons who suppose that they think 
well of him. Are you and I afraid of wealth? How many 
of us have any fear of getting rich? Is not the anxiety of 
the average man just the fear that he may not become rich, 
or, at least, very comfortably well off? Only the other day 
a young fellow who has just been graduated from a great 
university told me that, in the hope of discovering what 
he ought to do with his life, he had been conferring with 
a number of youngerly men who, like himself, are but re- 
cently out of college and that, almost without exception, 
they assured him that however idealistic his aims now were 
he would before long be doing precisely what they were 
doing—trying to make money, make lots of it, and make 
it quick 

What sayest thou of him who urged men to seek first, 
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not money, whether as a means of power or as a means of 
pleasure, but the kingdom of God? 


IV. 


Or, again, what sayest thou of Jesus’ attitude toward the 
sword? Jesus was afraid of the sword. He declared that 
all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 
Are you and I afraid of the sword? Are not many of us 
afraid, rather, to be without a sword? Is it not still being 
said, in many cases by professing Christians, that the 
only way to protect ourselves is to acquire a sufficient num- 
ber of swords and teach our children how to use them? 
Millions of people who worship Christ have looked upon 
Jesus as a deluded, impractical idealist, the Jesus who said, 
“Put up thy sword.” 

Hardly anyone, to be sure, wants another war. It is, 
for one reason, quite generally recognized that the last war 
profited nobody, that it hurled victor and vanquished alike 
into an indiscriminate ruin. Even the notion that war may 
be the one efficient, albeit costly, way of protecting the 
weak has been shattered by that appalling record: ten mil- 
lion soldier dead, thirteen million civilian dead, five million 
widows, ten million refugees. Does war protect the weak? 
Not much! Whatever useful biological or social purpose 
war may have served in the past, the conviction grows 
from more to more that under modern conditions war is 
suicidal. As Lord Bryce put it shortly before he died, “If 
we do not destroy war, war will destroy us.” Excepting 
only a few professional soldiers, a few vicious, avaricious 
newspapers, a few men who still hope in some way to profit 
by it, nobody wants another war. 

But many persons who are opposed to war are by no 
means opposed to policies which have historically produced 
war. In the light of history, and especially in the light of 
recent history, it seems strange enough to hear men argue 
that the only guarantee of peace is a biggest navy, a big- 
gest army, a biggest air force. But many persons do so 
argue, and not a few of them are professing Christians. 
Well, it may be impossible ever to make some people see 
the fallacy of the argument that the only way to have peace 
is to be prepared for war, but it ought not to be impossible 
to make everybody see that no such argument ever did 
come, or could be imagined to come, from the lips of Jesus. 
Would Jesus praise our present war system? Would he 
sanction our present reliance upon battleships, bombs, and 
poison gas? Nobody can possibly suppose that he would. 

What sayest thou, then, of the Jesus who said once to 
a belligerent disciple, and who says today to a bentigerent 
world, “Put up thy sword”? 


V. 


What, again, sayest thou of Jesus’ attitude toward 
change? It is quite impossible to claim Jesus as a cham- 
pion of things as they are. He who declared, “Ye have 
heard that it was said to them of old time—thus and so, 
but I say unto you—something different,” can hardly be 
considered a champion of traditional belief. He who healed 
on the Sabbath, and in many other ways shocked the re- 
spectability of his time, can hardly be considered an up- 
holder of traditional morality. He who cleansed the temple 
can hardly be pictured in the role of a defender of the status 
quo. He was not a revolutionist in any Marxian sense. 
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He did not believe in violence, nor did he summon men to a 
class struggle. He believed that truth, not bombs, would 
set men free, and that love, not hate, would heal the hurt of 
the world. 

But by no kind of legitimate exegesis can Jesus be made 
to appear a frenzied fundamentalist clinging to the beliefs 
of the fathers, or a timid tory protesting against any and 
every suggestion of change in the existing order. His 
enemies said of him at his trial, “He stirreth up the people,” 
and they were right. He had stirred up the people. He had 
filled the people with discontent; and this he has continued 
to do as he has gone marching down the centuries. Wher- 
ever he has appeared, people have gotten all stirred up. In 
the sixteenth century they got so stirred up in Europe that 
they started a reformation. In the eighteenth century they 
got so stirred up in America that they issued a declaration 
of independence. In this present century they have gotten 
so stirred up in China that they are issuing another declara- 
tion of independence. And of this we may be very sure: 
what has happeried before will happen again. Wherever 
Jesus goes there will be discontent with outworn dogmas, 
with inadequate moral codes, with selfish, exploiting insti- 
tutions, with profit and peonage, with every form of in- 
justice. 

What, then, sayest thou of him who is destined to keep 
the world stirred up until the kingdom of God shall come? 

Let me venture at this point to repeat what was suggested 
a while ago, namely, that Jesus is no longer on trial. Again 
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and again his word has been proved to be true. His coun- 
sel, if only men had followed it, would have saved the day. 
A generation that has sought first material wealth has had 
added unto it hunger and nakedness and cold. It has been 
drawn into a war that has stripped it bare and left it shiv- 
ering. A generation that has taken the sword has come so 
near perishing with the sword that today its most clear- 
sighted members stand aghast in the presence of its folly. 
It is not Jesus, it is we who are on trial. And what is at 
stake is nothing less than the survival of civilization, the 
survival, it may be, of any civilization beneath the stars. 


VI. 


But there is, now, another question that ought to be put. 
What sayest thou of Jesus’ faith in God? Was he right 
or mistaken when he said, “He that hath seen me“hath seen 
the Father”? Is there, or is there not, at the heart of things 
a love such as that which restored the Magdalene, and a 
power such as that which slowly but surely has changed the 
moral climate of the world? If there is, the future is full 
of hope. We sometimes talk as though the future of civiliza- 
tion were to be determined by us and men like us. And 
in some degree, indeed in a very large degree, it undoubtedly 
will be. But only by us? Not if, as Jesus believed, we and 
our struggling, blundering fellows are in the hands of an 
almighty love which no human failure can exhaust, and of 
an almighty power which no human wilfulness can per- 
manently withstand. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 8. 

HE CELEBRATION of Armistice day is now firmly 
Texas, A solemn day has been added to our calen- 

dar of such days, and we are happy in the method of 
keeping it. Two inspired ideas were given to the world at the 
close of the war, the honoring of an unknown warrior, and the 
keeping of the two minutes’ silence. Thanks to 
the protests made in previous years there will 
be no attempt this year to turn the evening of 
the day into a carnival. The chief public cele- 
bration after nightfall is to be in the Queen’s hall. In the 
midst of a program of fitting music Lord Balfour is to read 
the oration of Pericles over the Athenian dead. There is to be 
the customary service at eleven o’clock at the cenotaph and in 
churches throughout the land. It may indeed be claimed that 
so far as outward observances are concerned there will be 
nothing but that which is seemly; and I believe that in the heart 
of the nation there are solemn thoughts of the past and aspira- 
tions, wistful often and scarcely articulate, but real and sincere. 
Not for the first time the St. Martin’s Review expresses the 
deeper mind of our people: “The ‘war to end war’ may have 
been a phrase. But its reception was a fact. The idea that 
war can ever be ended by war is self-evident nonsense. The 
peace to end war was what the world needed. All the same the 
imagination of the people seized upon a new resolve—to break 
definitely and permanently the sequence of the recurrent lapses 
into barbarism called wars. Every Armistice day ought to be 
and must be a day of fresh dedication to that resolve. The na- 
tion owes that, under a bond of honor, to the million of its 
own who, taking them in the mass, were killed fighting for 
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something greater than themselves, their homes or their coun- 
try. It owes that to itself. We leave aside the plea of self- 
interest, powerful as it is on the side of peace. If this is a 
country which expresses a duty towards God and its neighbor, 
it owes it to itself to make Peace day, as we would rather call 
it, a day of conscious and determined effort.” 


* * * 


Religion with 
Revelation 


The contribution of Prof. Julian Huxley to the series, “What 
I Believe,” has the arresting title, “Religion without Revela- 
tion.” It is certain to be widely read and in its temper it is a 
model which all writers upon science and religion might fol- 
low. It is weakest where all the writers of this school are 
weak, in its treatment of philosophy. Great stress is laid upon 
modern discoveries in the realm of psychology, and in fact phi- 
losophy becomes almost identified with psychology. But what- 
ever be the value of the discoveries made by Freud, Jung and 
others, they most certainly do not answer the questions which 
all philosophers have been compelled to attack. The character 
of knowledge and the validity which belongs to it, are not ex- 
plained, and the whole concept of personality is much too lightly 
treated by this school. But Professor Huxley has written in a 
very reverent and essentially religious manner upon a religion 
which will dispense with the ideas of supernaturalism and of 
personality in God, and count these ideas idols to be destroyed. 
Perhaps the most valuable chapter in the book is the one in 
which with some hesitation the author has given an account 
of his own religious life. The grandson of Thomas Huxley, 
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and the great-grandson on his mother’s side of Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby, he inherited a tradition fine but “a trifle tonic for a 
difident and romantic child.” He has so analyzed his own 
development that this chapter headed “Personalia” is sure to 
provide data for all students of religious psychology. In his 
story of his spiritual life he makes mention of three years 
which he spent in Texas in the newly founded university. 
“Living thus in a foreign country made me realize that all the 
familiar institutions and ideas of my own country were not 
the inevitable and permanent things that they had seemed .. . 
but relative, a product of time and place and circumstance in- 
teracting with a particular brand of human nature.” “Biologi- 
cal relativity” is the name he gives to the principle which he 
learned in Texas. 


And So Forth 

Both the premier and the new member of the cabinet have 
spoken strongly in favor of the league. Mr. McNeill, to give 
him this name for the last time, declared that another war on 
a large scale would wipe out European civilization, and he 
looked to the league to “reduce to a minimum the danger of 
such a catastrophe.” ... Sir Austen and Mr. Lloyd George have 
been sparring on this matter. Mr. Lloyd George accuses the 
foreign secretary of too great pride in his own achievements 
at Locarno, and of burning incense to himself. . . . Dean Inge 
in the name of the Churchmen’s union has written a strong let- 
ter of sympathy to Dr. Barnes. At the present moment certain 
people are trying to prove that there have been legal informali- 
ties in the prayer book measure, but I imagine nothing will 
. . . The Copec Welfare of Youth campaign is 
growing with a swing. Two lines of activity are set before 
the Companions of Copec—state action and personal service. 


come of this. 
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“To those who might be inclined to doubt the need we would 
propose a simple test: go to the nearest elementary school and 
look at the oldest class of boys and girls; then walk through 
the nearest mean street in your district and observe the boys 
and girls of from 14 to 18. The answer is: continued educa- 
tion; the answer is, clubs, games, playing-fields, and the answer 
is personal friendship.” . . . A conference on “The Religious 
Judgment of War” will be held at the end of the month. Bishop 
Gore and Lord Parmoor will preside, and the speakers will be 
Mr. Dryer, the Rev. Morris Joseph and Rabbi Mattuck, both 
Jewish clergymen, and Dr. Crichton-Miller, the eminent psy- 
chologist . . . Yet another similar conference must be noted: a 
“war danger conference” is to be held on November 24 and 25. 
Among the speakers will be Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, who will speak 
on America, while Dr. Breitscheid deals with Europe, and Mr. 
Brailsford with Asia. Other speakers are Senator de Jouvenel, 
Edo Fimmen and Signor Nitti—a good international company. 
.. » A cold snap has set in with November, but whatever be- 
tides us, we are grateful for a lovely October. . . . The discus- 
sion of the Greville Memoirs proceeds. The amazing mistake 
which ascribed to Queen Victoria the fears of the wife of King 
Bomba of Naples, who dreaded not without reason that she 
might be poisoned, was fortunately soon detected. No one 
believed that even Greville could have made such a foolish 
charge against Queen Victoria. The publication of these mem- 
oirs has started many people discussing the ethics of publishing 
the diaries of the past, where these deal with charges which 
can be neither disproved nor corroborated. In his lifetime a man 
is responsible for his published word, and can be challenged 
Should Wilson, or Greville, be free to spread abroad their sus- 
picions and their prejudices, after they are dead? 
Epwarp SHILLITO 


BOOKS 


Science tor Everybody 
The New Reformation: From Physical to Spiritual Realities. 
By Michael Pupin. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.50. 
The Romance of Reality: The Beauties and Mysteries of 
Modern Science. By Beverly L. Clarke. Macmillan, $2.50. 
The Story of Chemistry. By Floyd L. Darrow. Bobbs- 
Verrill Co., $4.00. 


DEVOUT scientist testifies to his conviction of the con- 

sistency of a religious view of the world with both the 
facts and methods of modern science in Dr. Pupin’s survey of 
the past and present of science. What he gives is, in effect, 
a history of science from Galileo to the present time in seven 
popular lectures. The advance of science has been the pro 
gressive discovery of those coordinating forces, and the laws 
of their operation, which have given us a cosmos instead of a 
The crucial matters are Newton's laws of motion, the 
relation of heat to dynamics, the nature of light, electricity— 
in short, the principle of “creative coordination” which makes 
the universe a harmonious system of interrelated forces work- 
ing constantly toward higher forms. The phenomena of human 
consciousness point to “a higher level of creation by the action 
of spiritual forces.” Physical science gives not a proof but a 
persuasive analogy of spiritual forces and realities. The 
human world is not explained by physical forces, however 
subtle and refined we may find them to be. But “physical and 
spiritual realities are the two terminals of the same realities.” 
It is the drift of the best thinking toward a recognition of 
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spiritual facts and forces as a genuine aspect of reality that 
constitutes what the author calls a “new reformation.” 

Beverly Clarke’s “Romance of Reality” covers much of the 
same ground as Pupin, but with a less definitely religious issue. 
What he gives is not so much a survey of the history of science 
as a very simple treatment of certain selected areas—the laws 
of motion, molecules, atoms, stars, sound, electricity, radio. 
While a good deal of specific information is given—and espe- 
cially a notably clear explanation of what it is that makes the 
radio do what it does—it must evidently be impossible to tell 
much about so many large subjects in one small book. What 
remains in the mind is chiefly a sense of the wonder and beauty 
of the orderly world of nature and of the limitless field which 
it offers for wider knowledge. This is not really an age of 
much general scientific knowledge, but of universal use of sci- 
entific devices which few understand. We are a generation 
of button-pressers, not of scientific thinkers. Brief handbooks 
and surveys are therefore useful, though they are no substi- 
tutes for training in the scientific habit of mind. 

Mr. Darrow chooses a narrower field and cultivates it more 
intensively. His book is the story of a single science as told 
by a teacher of chemistry who has specialized in making it 
intelligible to people who are not chemists. His point of view 
is familiar to those who remember his “Through Science to 
God.” He traces the emergence of the science of chemistry 
from the pseudo-science of alchemy, expounds the chemistry 
of atoms, electrons and gases, and presents many of the appli- 
cations of the science to agriculture, war, industry, and medi- 
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cine. This is one of the best of current scientific books 
for non-scientific readers. 
WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 


Books in Brief 


WO OR THREE MILLION readers are already 

familiar with Harry Emerson Fosdick’s A PiLcrRIMAGE 

To PaLestiNne (Macmillan, $2.50) through its publica- 
tion in a magazine of some such circulation. But it is the sort 
of material which well deserves to be done into a book, and 
if 1am not mistaken, a great many people are going to give and 
get that book this year for a Christmas present. In arranging 
the material which he collected on his recent tour, Dr. Fosdick 
has not followed either the strictly geographical arrangement 
or the itinerary of his own journey, but gives his readers rather 
an interpretative survey of the whole course of Hebrew his- 
tory from Abraham to Allenby, illuminated and illustrated by 
references to topography and the other phenomena which an 
observant traveler sees. I do not know a more delightful book 
about Palestine or one within the range of popular literature 
that is more informing. 


If anyone except Francis G. Peabody had been writing such 
a book as his REMINISCENCES OF PreEsENT-Day SAINTS 
(Houghton Mifflin, $5.00) Professor Peabody himself might 
easily have figured as one of the saints. He gives, in this vol- 
ume, sketches of the lives and characters of some of the great 
and good men with whom he came in contact during his fifty 
vears at Harvard and incidentally paints in as a background a 
vivid and authentic picture of the intellectual life of his time. 
His own father, Ephraim Peabody, properly holds the place 
of honor as the first of his saints, and among the others are 
James Freeman Clarke, Friedrich August Tholock, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, Phillips Brooks, Henry Drummond, President Eliot 
and as many more. And incidentally, since no writer of reminis- 
cences, however modest, can avoid becoming one of his own 
lramatis personne, the reader will make profitable acquaint- 
ince with a rich personality whom it is good to know and who 
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Senator Bingham Explains 


[ue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: My attention has been called to the fact that you were so 
kind as to give considerable space to a story which came from a 
Honolulu newspaper regarding some remarks I made at a dinner 
given me by Governor Farrington of Hawaii. There were no re- 
porters present at the dinner and no report was authorized by Gov- 
ernor Farrington or by me. The story which finally appeared some 
two weeks after the event purports to quote me as saying a number 
of things which I did not say. It is not my practice to attempt to 
correct newspaper stories, but so much attention has been given 
is sensational yarn and so much emphasis has been placed 
statements I did not make and stories I did not tell and 
| have received so much praise for something I did not do, that 
| did write an explanatory and corrective letter to Colonel N. G. 
Osborn of the New Haven Journal-Courier, whose editorial was 
the first intimation I had of the existence of this extremely garbled 
account of my remarks. 

Colonel Osborn was good enough on Oct. 3 to print that part 
of my letter to him which corrected the inaccurate statements 
quoted from the original article and I am inclosing those para- 
graphs herewith. Since then I have seen the article itself and 
found other statements which are equally inaccurate, but will 
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will be celebrating his eightieth birthday about the time this 
paper goes to press. 


It is a bold text which Raymond Calkins makes the keynote 
of THe ELogueNce oF CHRISTIAN ExPERIENCE (Macmillan, 
$2.00)—“Keep that good thing that was committed to thee”— 
a text more often employed by those who base religious as- 
surance on external authority of book or church than by those 
who exalt experience. Yet he uses it, and legitimately, I think, 
to show that a religion which can be kept must be a religion 
which has become one’s own by personal experience. All men 
seek certainty, says Calkins, and they are entitled to it. The 
vital question is, how may we know that which we have be- 
lieved? One must either hold to a religion of others or a 
religion of one’s qwn. Belloc, speaking for Catholicism, ac- 
cepts the alternative and says that faith “is essentially an ac- 
ceptance of the religion of others.” The acceptance of an in- 
fallible creed or an infallible book gives the same kind of 
certainty as the acceptance of an infallible church—if it gives 
any at all. But none of them gives more than a hypothetical 
assurance. They are only as sure as the arguments by which the 
infallibility of their authorities is established. Historical 
criticism undermines them all. What ground of certainty then 
remains? A personal experience of God found through Christ. 
Such an assurance is not conditioned upon the historical ac- 
curacy of any particular fact about the life of Jesus or any 
single recorded utterance. This reliance on “immediate con- 
sciousness of God” leaves some problems still to be solved; 
especially the old problem of getting over from the subjective 
to the objective. Leuba’s acute criticism of mysticism as pro- 
fessing to give direct knowledge of God comes to mind. The 
author is not unaware of these problems, and the reader must 
decide whether he solves them. Some will find in experience less 
support than the author finds for an evangelical doctrine not 
widely different in content from that of the creeds. But it is 
a very thoughtful book. Its contents were delivered as Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale divinity school. As I write, there 
comes over the air the voice of Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin present- 
ing a very similar view of the function of experience in produc- 
ing religious assurance. W. E. G. 


ONDENCE 


not bother you with a reference to them unless you so desire. 

Finally I should particularly like to call attention to the fact 
that instead of there being implication on my part that white 
snobbery existed in Hawaii, the truth is that I praised the spirit 
of interracial equality which exists to a marked degree in the 
Hawaiian Islands and commended the excellent work which has 
been done there in promoting good feeling and harmonious rela- 
tions between the white, brown and yellow races. If this spirit 
prevailed in Manila, Shanghai and Tientsin as it does in Hono- 
lulu, I believe that many of our present problems in the Philip- 
pines and China could be readily solved. 


New Haven, Conn. Hiram BINGHAM. 


Personalism and Evil 


Epitor THe CuristTiaAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read with interest the review of Dr. Knudson’s 
“Personalism,” in The Christian Century. It seems to me that 
a journal that attempts so heroically and usually accomplishes 
so effectively the fine task of relating Christianity to present- 
day thought might provide a more satisfactory review of this 
book. One could but wish that Dr. Bowne were here to reply 
to the sarcastic reference to his life and work. Certainly a 
teacher who has saved to the church and inspired to Christian 
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leadership so many of the finest young thinkers of today ought 
not to be dismissed with a superior smile that is almost a sneer. 
When I remember Byron Palmer in the furnace of his suffer- 
ing writing “God’s White Throne” and Francis J. McConnell 
connecting Christian philosophy with practical sociology and 
ethics I cannot but feel that the living arguments are in favor 
of Bowne’s “Personalism.” Moreover, it seems to me we ought 
to welcome a serious attempt to face frankly the facts of life 
in the light of our faith in one God. To a layman this seems 
to be the practical attempt of philosophical monism. Does not 
pluralism lead to polytheism or at least to such a failure to 
relate the unpleasant and inexplicable facts of the universe to 
infinite love so that we can no longer say, “All things work to- 
gether for good”? If Professor Knudson has not said much 
about the problem of evil he has not at least left it untamed 
and unrelated to our religious faith. 


Geneva, N. Y. Raymonp H. Huse. 


Unchanging Lutheranism 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I read with interest Miles H. Krumbine’s review of Dr. 
Ferm’s “The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology,” appear- 
ing in your issue of November 10. Mr. Krumbine comes near 
missing the mark when he makes only a slight reference to 
Dr. Charles Porterfield Krauth, the champion of the conserva- 
tive movement, and the most able, renowned and eminent 
scholar and theologian of the Lutheran church in America, the 
author of “The Conservative Reformation and Its Theology.” 
Furthermore, he seems to regret that confessional Lutheranism 
triumphed. At least, I gather this from his article. You will 
pardon me for stating that I believe I have read more widely in 
the field of church history than one out of a thousand laymen 
in any of our churches. In this immensity of reading, I am 
pretty familiar with the different movements in the Christian 
church from the very beginning, and being a Lutheran, am 
much more familiar with the history of my own church. Instead 
of bewailing the fact that the Lutheran church in America is 
becoming more and more confessional, I rejoice to see this 
trend. It does my heart good to see the Lutheran church on a 
definite doctrinal basis instead of veering, now to this side and 
now to that, in the winds of so-called modernism which is only 
a present cropping to the surface of the same teachings and 
controversies which have now and then disturbed the peace of 
the church from the early ages of its history. Almost every 
other protestant denomination in America has many prominent 
preachers and theological teachers denying the virgin birth, 
the divinity of Christ, the resurrection and other fundamental 
doctrines, which, when taken out of the body of Christian teach- 
ing, leave very little else left of a distinctive character. In a 
sense, Luther was a “modernist,” but he knew when to stop— 
at the truth. 

And while I rejoice to see the Lutheran church in America 
standing steadfast amid the storm, I regret to observe that The 
Christian Century seems to be more or less of a champion of 
so-called modernism, and seems to take delight in the recent 
trial of Rev. Mr. Smith, the Lutheran clergyman of Pittsburgh, 
who was deposed from the Lutheran ministry on account of his 
denying the virgin birth, the resurrection of Christ, etc.; that 
is, it seems to take delight in the fact that there was this bit 
of “modernism” in the Lutheran church of America. Your 
paper in its article recently on this episode expressed itself 
almost in the language of Clarence Darrow in his utterance on 
the same episode. 


Butler, Pa. C. Hate Sipe. 


Is There No “Green Meadows’? 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

Sir: Katherine Chalmers Coe is sounding the “reveille” in the 
wrong camp. I quite agree with what she says in regard to 
up-to-date work of women’s missionary societies, but the 
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“Green Meadows” type, which she feels exists today, has been 
out of date for a long time; so have missionary speakers who 
describe methods of cooking and bathing babies, and other 
people's dialects, as the important part of their message. “Green 
Meadows” as described by Mrs. Coe is out of date. The present 
missionary program is taking information to great masses of 
women in rural communities. A long time ago the “Green 
Meadows” women ceased to sit in rows, sing hymns and then 
emotionally drop in a few pennies for the “cause.” For years 
they have been putting in dollars instead of pennies, and at the 
same time they have known exactly why the dollars were given, 
Of all women, the missionary group are the most likely to vote 
and vote right. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Apa L. Forster, 


One of the Spice Islands 


Epitor THe CuHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: An editorial in your issue of October 20 imputes a 
political motive to a revision in Bishop Heber’s hymn by which 
“Java” is substituted for “Ceylon”—to preserve the peace of 
the British empire! Because this seems to me a most impos- 
sible explanation, I have wondered if the substitution could 
have had the ground that Java was one of the Spice Islands, 
and consequently a more appropriate place for spicy breezes 
to blow. However, your view may be that of inspiration rather 
than surmise. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Shall We Pity the Poor? 
Epiror THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It seems necessary to cut down expenses in every pos- 
sible way, so I must request that my subscription be allowed 
to die in peace. But wait a moment. Here comes that last 
number with that article, “The World Do Move” which will 
help put flesh on that skeleton of a sermon on “The New 
Background for the Old Faith,” all those excellent book reviews, 
the prize poems, and many other things. So here is a check. 
Good-bye to dreams of worldly riches. But, please, Mr. Editor, 
hear the cry of the poor, and next year at this season give us 
a few tame issues so that I may do the thing I have tried 
several times to do. 


Marilla, N. Y. 


J. C. Arcuer. 


L. D. Apams. 


The New England Disaster 


Epiror THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Just a word about the Vermont disaster. The number 
of people afflicted by the flood was not as large as at first 
reported, but the loss to individuals is larger than is yet known. 
Dozens of towns are yet isolated. Most of the towns would be 
bankrupt if they tried to rebuild bridges. Hundreds of bridges 
are gone; scores of dams are washed out; hundreds of houses 
were sluiceways. Many houses cannot be rebuilt since the land 
was washed away. Some towns like Gaysville will have to be 
largely abandoned. The towns of the north central part were 
hardest hit. One small town (in population and not area) 
lost 42 bridges. Its total loss is about $9,000! Dozens of towns 
have lost a million dollars in bridges and roads. 

Newspapers that are getting hard up for sensational news say 
that “Vermonters are too proud to beg.” But Vermont knows 
that it cannot meet this disaster alone. The whole state has 
been set back years. I have gone through four of the devastated 
river valleys and through the Connecticut valley four times and 
only once have I heard any discouragement. That came from 
a woman who lost only some blackberry bushes. In the course 
of some Red Cross work I got stuck in the sucking mud of a 
road through a farm yard. There were three or four feet of 
mud on the lawn. One of the barns had washed away. The 
cattle were gone. The fields were covered with gashes yards 
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wide and strewn several feet deep with sand. The floors of the 
second story rooms were not yet cleared of wet mud. Out of 
that house there came a stout, square-faced, rugged farmer 
with a shovel to help me out of my difficulty. He looked my 
situation all over, used his shovel a bit, and then gave this ad- 
vice: “Don't spin your wheels; go out on slow steady power.” 
That is what we are going to try to do. 


Woodstock, Vt. Herpert H. Hines. 


A Self -Respecting Anglican 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just received the November 10th copy of your 
Journal of Religion.” I have read the article written by one 
William E. Barton entitled, “Let Those Christians Unite Who 
\Will Unite,” and the only thing which I believe can be truth- 
said about this article is that the title is O. K. As for 
the ideas conveyed to the unsuspecting reader, they are such as 
no self-respecting Anglican would tolerate. The writer’s lack of 
acts is absolutely pathetic. He says, “I know of no reason why” 
this, and “I can see no reason why” that, when alluding to the 
possibility of Anglicans (whom he chooses to call Episcopalians) 
initing with the several sects of protestantism. 

I would like to suggest that this man sit down and study the 
00k of common prayer thoroughly. 


fully 


By suggesting this it is 
resupposed of course that he will try to really understand it. 


If he should do this, he might “see reasons” for changing his 
ecent contribution to the “literary world” in such a way as to 
nake a great deal of difference in the matter of ideas which he 
iay have about the Episcopal church, and “what it believes.” 
It might affect the tone of future articles on this subject which 
ne may be intending to project upon an unsuspecting, intention- 
ally Christian world. 
The recent conference held at Lausanne I should think would 
all that is necessary in the way of demonstration that when 
1e Anglican communion unites with anyone it will be with 


hose with whom it has the most in common, viz. the Orthodox, 


} 


‘ 
} 


Catholic, Eastern church, and later the church of Rome. After 
vhich anything can be expected. 
Christ Church Rectory, Puuuirs Brooks FRANKLIN 


North Brookfield, Mass. 


Supporting Miss Mayo 


Eprror THE CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read the review of Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” 
in The Christian Century for November 10. I happen to know 
something about this subject from other sources than Miss Mayo. 
Some years ago there was put in my hands a bundle of reports 
hy medical women in Indian hospitals, stating the conditions of 
Indian child mothers which were described in all their harrow- 
ing surgical details. The condition of these children would make 
your heart ache. The writers at that time did not dare to pub- 
lish them but sent them around to a number of their friends who 
I can vouch, therefore, 
or the truthfulness of Miss Mayo’s book in this respect. 

Philadelphia, Pa. W. W. KEEN. 


were interested in missions in India. 


Contributors to This Issue 


FranK L. Hayes, a member of the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News. | 


Frep EastMAN, professor in the Chicago theological semi- 
nary. This is the concluding article of two discussing | 
the condition and outlook of the rural church. 


Ernest FreMont TITTLE, minister of the First Methodist | 


church, Evanston, IIl.; author, “What Shall the Church 
Do to be Saved?” 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for December 11. Lesson text: Isaiah 37:5-16, 14-20. 


Winning the Leaders 


O NE of the outstanding facts about Isaiah is that he stood be- 
fore kings. He was a royal counselor; he was cultured 
enough, educated enough, gracious enough, powerful enough to 
talk with the king. Let no man despise that fact. Dr. Hurlbut 
used to say that Moravian missions, while they incited the 
church to missionary effort, largely failed because they sent their 
missionaries to the weaker peoples. When you have converted 
a weak man, you have not done much. You should do it, but 
you should not neglect the strong man. 

The church, in going after youth, has often made the mistake 
of putting up such an insipid program that full-blooded young 
people are repelled by it. The intellectual program must grap- 
ple with real moral problems in a big way. Freedom of discus- 
sion and difference of opinion must be tolerated. The social 
program and athletic activities must appeal to the very best 
young people in the community. The church will never make 
progress if it appeals only to “sissies” and conformists. Only 
the choicest young men should be encouraged to enter the min- 
istry. There is no need to be alarmed because too few are be- 
coming clergymen; the alarm should be aroused by the quality 
of those who are entering. The leaders will always lead and if 
the church takes the second-raters, then the leaders will do their 
work outside the church. Capture the leaders. This can only 
be done by granting intellectual freedom, and harnessing youth- 
ful effort to large enterprises. 

If Isaiah were pastor of one of our churches he would hobnob 
with the strongest people in town. Big business men would at- 
tend his church; college professors would get something out of 
his sermons; independent and creative personalities would delight 
in him; women of light and leading would help him. Brilliant 
people from every walk of life would be glad to cooperate with 
Isaiah in his work. 

The Hi-Y club, in our town at least, captures the finest boys 
in the high schools and ties them up to religious work. This is 
great business. Our best efforts should be given to the most 
hopeful prospects. We certainly will not slight two talent peo- 
ple, but we will not overlook the ten talent type. In the past 
we have done this. St. Francis, however, selected his disciples 
with the wisest care. Carnegie always said that his success was 
due to the fact that he chose capable men to work for him. 

Here is a powerful reason for well-trained preachers; a little 
preacher surrounds himself with third-raters. What pathetic 
examples of this we find in most communities! Lacking general 
culture, such people grasp at the forms and the creeds. Narrow 
between the eyes, they become ardent denominationalists. They 
perpetuate divisions; they emphasize unimportant trivialities. 
When you find a natural leader of men in the pulpit, you will 
find people of culture and ability in the pews. Jesus did not 
choose nobodies to be his disciples; those men had leadership. 
When Jesus captured Paul, he won an empire. 

No general would try to win a victory with poor aids. We 
need stronger staff officers, better teachers, better helpers all 
along the line. Too many Sunday schools have pitiable groups 
of teachers, untrained and weak. Better one leader than a dozen 
poor people who only fill positions. I remember only two Sun- 
day school teachers that touched my life with any good effect; 
the rest were negligible. Pick the leaders to lead and keep the 
others out of places of influence. Too many official boards are 
not carefully chosen; men with small minds hold back God's 
work; men incapable of large enterprises chain the church to 
trivial tasks. 

The most capable people in any community should be won to 
the church of Christ. Pastor and personal workers should go 
after the biggest people in town. The church of Christ should 
have the best and exert the strongest influence. These people 
can be won. Go after them. Capture the leaders for Christ. 

Joun,.R. Ewers. 








NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Presbyterians Urge Limit for 
Divorce in Final Report 

Amendment of the law of the Presby- 
terian church to recognize only adultery 
as ground for divorce is recommended 
in a report of special committee on di- 
vorce which is being distributed among 
10,000 Presbyterian ministers in the 
United States. The report will be sub- 
mitted for final action at the next gen- 
eral assembly of the Presbyterian church 
at Tulsa, Okla., in May, 1928. The as- 
sembly meeting at San Francisco last May 
authorized the preparation of the report, 
which as now formulated includes a brief 
on “The Church and Divorce” by Rev. 
Clarence E. Macartney, of Pittsburgh, 
and a statistical study of marriage and 
divorce by Rev. W. C. Covert, of Phila- 
delphia, members of the special com- 
mittee. 


Dr. Stone Remains as Pastor at 
Fourth Presbyterian, Chicago 

Rev. John Timothy Stone, minister at 
Fourth Presbyterian church, Chicago, for 
nearly a score of years, who was recently 
offered the presidency of McCormick the- 
ological seminary at Chicago, announced 
to his congregation on Sunday morning, 
Nov. 20, that “after careful and prayerful 
consideration of the honor” paid him 
through his election to the McCormick 
presidency, he had definitely decided to 
refuse the offer and to remain at his pres 
ent task. 


Boston Pays Honor to 
Robert A. Woods 

On Nov. 3 distinguished citizens of 
Boston and residents of South End house 
honored the memory of the founder of 
this unique institution, Robert A. Woods, 
whose accomplishments were put along- 
side of those of Horace Mann and Mary 
Lyon. A bust of weathered bronze was 
unveiled by Bishop C. L. Slattery. The 
head of the house, since Mr. Woods’ 
death in 1925, is Albert K. Kennedy 


Gipsy Smith Closes Evangelistic 
Series at Nashville 

Gipsy Smith, evangelist, closed a suc- 
cessful three weeks’ series of evangelistic 
services in Nashville, Tenn., on Nov. 27 


Rev. A. A. Stockdale Resigns 
From Toledo Pastorate 

Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, pastor of First 
Congregational church, Toledo, O., for 
nearly fourteen years, has resigned, partly 
as a protest against the “exacting program 
of executive details” that come to the 
modern preacher in a large city, and to 
provide opportunity for enlarging his mis- 
sion by preaching, writing and speaking 


Chicago Minister Dies in 
Auto Accident 

Rev. Fred V. Hawley, pastor since 1904 
of Unity church (Unitarian), Chicago, 
was struck down by an auto truck on 
Nov. 13 and was found dead when wit- 
nesses of the accident reached him. Dr 
Hawley was one of the best known of 
Chicago ministers. He was ordained in 


the Baptist ministry in 1891, but two years 
later withdrew from this fellowship and 
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founded the People’s church at Brooklyn, 
Mich. Later he served as pastor of 
churches in Jackson, Mich., and Loursville, 
Ky., and in 1902 was elected secretary of 
the western Unitarian conference. 


Passed On to American Preachers 
Without Comment 

The Christian World, London, reports 
that a prize check was recently awarded 
by the editor of that weekly for “the best 
list of outworn pulpit and platform 
phrases.” Here is the winning list: “Spir- 
itual dynamic.” “Expulsive power of a 
new affection.” “If I may be pardoned for 
a personal allusion.” “Previous speakers 
have left me little to say.” “As I came 
along, I wondered what I should speak 
about.” “Some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” “This is a critical time for the 


churches.” “What the world needs is 
Christ.” “God's in his heaven: all’s right 
with the world.” “The great head of the 
church.” 


Excavators Throw Light on 
Hittite Civilization 

A “mystery city” has recently been 
laid bare by archeologists, near Alishar. 
Asia Minor, which according to Dr. J. H. 
Breasted means a better understanding of 
the Hittite civilization. Heretofore it has 
been difficult to secure access to Asia 
Minor for such excavation as is now being 
done. H. H. von der Osten, who made 
the recent discovery, was able to obtain 
a permit to excavate from the new Turk- 
ish government in Angora in nine days. 
“The co-operation of the Turkish govern- 
ment has been splendid, Mr. von der 


Special Correspondence from Detroit 


Detroit, November 21. 
ETROIT has just passed through an 
interesting and unique mayoralty elec- 
tion. John C. Lodge, for two decades a 
member of the city council, and acting 
mayor through two administrations, was 
drafted by fifty thousand 
Drys Elect petitioners to make the race 
A Mayor against John W. Smith, pres- 
ent incumbent, a clever poli- 
tician of considerable ability. Badly 
beaten in the primary, although he ran 
second, Mayor Smith issued a statement 
declaring that it was a wet and dry fight 
and that he stood for a “wide open town.” 
Mr. Lodge made no speeches, announced 
no platform, submitted to no interviews. 
Toward the last the campaign became a 
trifle hectic, and Mr. Lodge was elected 
by more than twelve thousand majority. 
He is a member of an old and honored 
Detroit family, a bachelor, a churchman, 
and is the great-uncle of Colonel Lind- 
bergh. Detroit, under his guidance, should 
stand for decency and law observance. 
. a a 
Pastoral Changes 
Recorded 
Some of the strongest churches in the 
city are under new ministerial leadership. 
Dr. Benjamin Jay Bush of Lexington, 
Kentucky, has succeeded Rev. Arthur C. 
Odell at Westminster Presbyterian 
church. First Congregational has called 
as successor to Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Dr. John W. G. Ward of Immanuel Con- 
gregational church, Montreal. Definite ac- 
ceptance has not been announced from 
Dr. Ward, but it is generally understood 
he is coming to Detroit. If so, he will be 
the highest salaried minister in the city. 
To old historic Fort St. Presbyterian Dr. 
Edward H. Pence of Westminster Pres- 
byterian church at Portland, Oregon, re- 
turns for a second pastorate. He was 
here seventeen years before going to 
Portland and is widely remembered for 
his spirit of democracy and unusual social 
gifts. 
. . * 
Dr. Hough in the 
Spotlight 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, of Central 


Methodist church, got squarely under the 
spotlight with his article in the initial 
number of Plain Talk in which he de- 
clared it would be a wholesome experience 
for America to elect a President of the 
Catholic faith. Of course, Dr. Hough did 
not have the New York governor in mind 
but some of his critics so interpreted it. 
Interviewed two weeks after the news- 
papers had widely heralded the statement 
Dr. Hough explained that most of his 
correspondents who attacked him because 
of his stand “wrote with a lead pencil and 
were poor spellers.” Whereupon there was 
another explosion much milder than the 
first. Meanwhile Dr. Hough goes blithely 
about his business, reads prodigiously, lec- 
tures extensively, writes a lot, and 
preaches to capacity audiences. 
* * * 

And So Forth 

The Detroit council of churches, one of 
the strongest and most influential bodies 
of its kind in the country, is prospering 
under the presidency of Dr. Hough and 
the guidance of its new executive secre- 
tary, Dr. Ralph A. McAfee. Dr. Morton 
C. Pearson, his predecessor, set a high 
standard and Dr. McAfee is proving him- 
self to be a resourceful leader with a 
genius for making friends. Recently the 
council adopted a new constitution which 
it is believed will increase its usefulness 
and expedite its business. . . . Dr. 
Joseph A. Vance, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, has a new book off 
the press entitled “America’s Future Re- 
ligion.” It is a sturdy volume dedicated 
to “The Wranglers of Detroit,” the free 
lance clerical club before which he read 
the paper out of which the book grew. 
No preacher in this city holds a position 
of more general respect and esteem than 
Dr. Vance. He is a rugged prophet of 
the Most High. Detroit is experi- 
encing an extraordinary growth in church 
buildings, costly and beautiful in archi- 
tecture. The Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Lutherans, and Disciples, are 
erecting a number of splendid edifices in 
which the worshipful and the practical are 
happily blended. 

Epcgar DeWitt Jones. 
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Osten reports,” said Prof. Breasted. “The 
spirit has been friendly and helpful. Last 
year when he was on his preliminary ex- 
pedition, Mr. von der Osten found an 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Egyptian statue in a railroad cut, in terri- 
tory a thousand miles from Egypt. In- 
stead of smuggling his find out of the 
country, he telegraphed an announcement 


Special Correspondence from Canada 


Vancouver, B. C., November 11. 

N OUTSTANDING EVENT in 

f\ western Canada has been the formal 
opening of Union college on the campus 
of the University of British Columbia. 
This embodies the latest and fullest ex- 
pression of the grow- 
ing disposition to find 
unity in theological 
training for the min- 
istry of the church. The university was 
erecting its buildings on a lofty headland 
overlooking the Gulf of Georgia. In the 
original plans arrangements were con- 
templated for affiliated theological col- 
leges, and sites were tentatively selected. 
That chosen by the Methodist church 
proved to be most suitable for the college 
of the United church of Canada and on 
motion of the principal of what, until 
then, had been the céllege of the Presby- 
terian church, the site selected by his 
dy was assigned to the non-concurring 
congregations of that church if they 
should be disposed to seek a college of 
their own. Such a probability seems re- 
ite at present, but the proposal affords 
more indication of the entire absence 
bitterness on the part of the United 
churchmen to the scattered congregations 
f the mnon-concurrents in western 
Canada. The Union college opening 
narked the consummation of a scheme 
which had—under the form of coopera- 
tion—unified the Ryerson and Westmins- 
ter colleges controlled by the Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches respectively. 
[his cooperative scheme indeed embraced 
1 wider circle, for its faculty included 
members of the staff of the two uniting 
olleges together with some from the 
llege of the Anglican communion. 
While under the new scheme the Angli- 
have a distinct organization and a 
parate building a hundred yards away 
irom Union college, the faculty which 


Unifying Church 
Colleges 


carries on the teaching will still be a 
joint body representing the United 
hurch and the Anglicans. 

. @ © 


A Nation-wide 

Movement 

The type of organization adopted in 
neouver has for some years been suc- 

ssfully operated in the eastern metrop- 
of Montreal. There the unification 
nticipated the consummation of church 

inion and four colleges cooperated in 

providing one strong staff of instructors 


ly 


Congregationalists, Anglicans, Metho- 
lists and Presbyterians. While in a few 
special subjects teaching still remains 


strictly denominational in character and 

ntent, the work as a whole is conducted 
n this atmosphere of Christian fellowship 
destitute of partisan interest. Toronto 
iffords another example of the progress 
of the movement. Victoria college, the 
historic center of the Methodist church, 
during recent years has had complete 
cooperation with the staff of Knox col- 
lege; and now that the latter has been 
assigned to the non-concurring congre- 


gations, the staff in its entirety and the 
student body almost as a whole entered 
with their church into the larger fellow- 
ship. Temporarily known as Union col- 
lege, this homeless collegiate body is now 
in practice and is about to be in law 
actually fused with Victoria in one 
strong organization which will obviously 
be the outstanding center of theological 
teaching in Canada. 
> > . 

Other United 
Schools 

On the prairie the unification has also 
progressed. The two colleges in Alberta 
have fused under the name of St. 
Stephen’s college; while in another prov- 
ince the United church finds its center 
in St. Andrew’s college. The names se- 
lected have been chosen as reminding us 
of the undivided church to which we all 
trace our ancestry. In Manitoba the situ- 
ation was more complicated because the 
Methodist college was not merely a the- 
ological school but carried on teaching in 
the faculty of arts of the provincial uni- 
versity. This will remain as the United 
Church university college, while all the 
theological instruction will be carried on 
in Manitoba college which has been for 
a generation operated by the Presbyte- 
rian church in Canada and has passed with 
that church into the wider fellowship. 
Down by the Atlantic a similar situation 
existed and has been adjusted by a sim- 
ilar realignment of work. The whale 
story is one calculated to awaken great 
thankfulness; and the adjustment ren- 
dered necessary to the church union is 
now almost complete. The net result is 
that the United church of Canada is rep- 
resented on the campus of every one of 
the larger universities in the dominion, 
while all overlapping and waste of effort 
has been eliminated. Graduate studies 
will now be promoted as the concentra- 
tion of effort and the enlarged staff in 
the greater centers makes it possible. 

* * 

The Baptist Split 
Widens 

The division in the convention of the 
Baptist congregations for central Canada 
has not, down to the present, led to the 
withdrawal of all the churches which 
were first claimed as sharing in the 
fundamentalist secession. The bitterness 
has, however, increased and a tour across 
Canada reveals the spirit of separatism 
in all parts of the country within the 
small congregations associated with the 
Baptist traditions. It is pathetic to find 
in little towns in mountain passes a Bap- 
tist church and a “Regular Baptist church” 
where even the two combined could not 
provide a fellowship of rich and varied 
life. This “Regular Baptist” movement, 
frankly fundamentalist in mame, profes- 
sion and disposition, is directly associated 
in aim with the group which is promot- 
ing the Des Moines university in Iowa 
as a center of instruction in positively 

(Continued on page 1436) 
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to Angora and shipped the statue there. 
As a result of his fair dealing he found 
the Turks convinced of his good faith, 
and had no difficulty in obtaining a per- 
mit. The work of excavating was under 
way some weeks before a Turkish com- 
missioner was sent to the spot, an evi- 
dence of trust that is unusual. The Hit- 
tites were a people whose history is large- 
ly unknown,” Prof. Breasted said. “One 
of their languages was Indo-European in 
character. Their cuneiform documents 
have revealed the activities of the ancient 
Greeks long before they had writing of 
their own, some of the hero kings of the 
Homeric songs being mentioned in the 
cuneiform tablets.” 


Dr. John Kelman Again 
Seriously Ill 

Word comes from Edinburgh that the 
health of Dr. John Kelman is far from 
satisfactory. Earlier in the year Dr. Kel- 
man had recovered to a marked degree 
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Wisdom in 
Small Doses 


By Dr. John Andrew Holmes 


Author “The Prodigal 
Son Ten Years Later”’ | 


Enough doses to last throughout the 
calendar year. Very pleasant to take. 

They are “bits of spice,’ according to 
the editor of the Detroit Free Press, one 

of many papers for which Dr. Holmes 
writes every week; *‘delicious tasters,”’ 

in the opinion of the editor of the North- 
western Christian Advocate; “sentence 
firecrackers,”’ is the characterization by 

the syndicate editor of the nine leading 
Methodist papers; **flashing lines’’ and | 
“rifle shots,’’ in the language of the | 
editor of the Christian Century; **con- 
cise and pithy statements,” says the 
editor of the Religious Telescope; while 
the editor of the Reformed Church 
Messenger prefers to call them “‘sentence 
sermons,”’ “‘guide posts,’’ *‘concen- 
trated tablets"’ and “‘pointed rays of 
light.”’ 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift Book 

Price $2.00. No charge for postage | 
The University 
Publishing Co. 


Chicago New York 
2126 Prairie Ave. 239 Fourth Ave. 














Church Touring Guild 


Reo. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., President 


THE HOLY LAND 


EGYPT, THE MEDITERRANEAN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Tours 
At most economical rates and yet 
with every comfort. 
Lectures on Tour by eminent 
scholars and distinguished leaders. 
Write for booklet to the 
Secretary, Mediterranean Department 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
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THE WORLD TALKS 
IT OVER 


By Burr Price 
FACTUAL account of the World Peace Move 
“A ment for the last 150 years, including the 
founding of the League of Nations and the World 
Court, a year-by-year record of their activities 
and accomplishments, and a chapter on American 
official and unofficial participation. 


Complete, non-controversial, non-technical 
and written by an authority. Net $1.75 
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God's Promises 


With an Introduction by Charles M. 
Sheldon, D.D. 
(Author of “In Hia Stepe’’) 


\ COMPILATION of Bible verses under 
4 bumerous groupings to meet every human 
need for comfort, support, or inspiration. 248 
pases, 16 mo. Bound in Victoria blue cloth, gold 
stamped and attractively boxed. A beautiful and 
welcome gift book Holly Box for Xmas if you 
prefer. 
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Net $1.50 


RAE D. HENKLE CO. INC. 
408 Bible House New York City 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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and was able to leave Edinburgh for a 
change which apparently had good effects. 
He is now back in the city and the latest 
information is that he has suffered a seri- 
ous relapse and has been obliged to enter 
a nursing home. 


Historic Church 
Receives Gift 

First Parish church (Presbyterian) of 
Hudson, N. Y., is an historic one, having 
in times past had such distinguished mem- 
bers as President Van Buren, Attorney- 
General Butler and Chief Justice Ambrose 
Spencer. A $20,000 organ has just been 
presented to this church by Misses Julia 
and Alice Seymour in memory of their 
brother, William S. Seymour, who was a 
trustee of the Hudson church for a num- 
ber of years. 


Methodist Mission Board Considers 
Return of Missionaries 

The board of foreign missions of the 
Methodist church prepared and adopted 
some interesting “resolutions on China” 
last month. Touching upon the return of 
missionaries, article 6 reads: “As to the 
return of missionaries who have been 
called out of China in recent months, we 
recommend that those missionaries should 
return to China who are acceptable to the 
Chinese, who are individually approved by 
the board of foreign missions, are physi- 
cally able to go, who keenly desire to go in 
spite of present hazardous conditions, and 
who, above all, are prepared in the light of 
the new situation in China, to identify 


| themselves with the Chinese churches and 
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people to the limit of their ability, and we 
pledge ourselves to meet these require- 
ments.” 


National Comity Conference 
In Cleveland, Jan. 20-22 

In a recent issue mention was made of 
the meetings of the National Church 
Comity conference to be held under the 
auspices of the home mission council, the 
federal council of churches and the coun- 
cil of women for home missions, in Cleve- 
land, and the date was given incorrectly 
The correct date is Jan. 20-22, 1928. The 
sessions will be held in Old Stone Presby- 
terian church. For further information, 
those interested may address W. P. King, 
105 East 22d street, New York. 


Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches Meets at Lynn 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman was the chief 
speaker at the recent meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts federation of churches held at 
Lynn, Mass., Nov. 21. The president of 
the federation is Rev. Robert Watson; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Rev. E. Tallmadge 
Root, who has held this office since 1904. 
Other speakers were Rev. Rodney W. 
Roundy, Rev. Francis H. Rowley, Mr 
Jas. H. Mauer, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania federation of labor, Rev. Samuel A 
Eliot, Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt, Rev. E. L 
Shaver and Lieutenant Governor Frank 
G. Allen. 


“Patriotism Is Not Enough,” 
View of Rabbi Wise 
Speaking on Armistice Sunday, Dr 














of this famous author 





GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 


Writes another enthralling romance wherein the lovely 
heroine proves the all-compelling power of faith! 


The 
WHITE FLOWER 


By the Author of 
‘COMING THROUGH THE RYE” 


A fast moving novel—brimful of wholesome excitement. Lovely Ray 
answers a misleading want ad in a distant city 


It takes all her faith . . . fast trains, motor cars, an aeroplane . . . and 
the ingenuity of plucky Chan Prescott to avert the dark disaster that 
surely awaited her. Read Mrs. Hill's greatest love story. $2.00 


JOB’S NIECE 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 


An engrossing novel of a modern heroine with the patience 
of Job. Doris Dunbar finds—like Job before her—that 
troubles met with courage lead to a joyful awakening. $2.00 


The FORTUNATE CALAMITY 
By PANSY (Isabella M. Alden) 


Girls and their elders as wel! will welcome this beautiful story of how 
cheerful old Aunt Elsie and her mysterious secret brought romance to 
winsome Ray who least expected it. A tale worthy of the mature powers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA—LONDON 


. . . fate speeds her on 


4 Illustrations. $1.75 
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Stephen S. Wise, of the Free Synagogue, 
New York, attacked the “super-morality 
of the state,” holding that governments, 
as individuals, are in duty bound to live 
ind act decently. Turning to patriotism, 
he said: “Patriotism is not enough. Pa- 
triotism might become the worst thing 
in the world if it leads me to wound, to 
wrong and to hate others. Patriotism that 
asks a man to be disloyal to humankind 
is despicable. One’s country cannot be 
served by a patriotism that makes one the 
enemy of other people.” In order to do 
away with the causes of war “you've got 
to begin at the beginning of life—with the 
child,” according to Dr. Wise. 


$25,000 to Honor 
Minister 
An anonymous gift of $25,000 has been 
made to Beloit college, Beloit, Wis., to 
nor the memory of Rev. Jeremiah Por- 
ter, early missionary in the middle west, 
under of the first church in Chicago, and 
» founder of Beloit college. 


Rev. H. C. Armstrong Secretary of 
Disciples’ Congress 

Rev. H. C. Armstrong, of Indianapolis, 
been elected by the board of the con- 
gress of Disciples of Christ to the secre- 
ryship of the organization, to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. W. E. M. Hackleman, 
recently deceased. In keeping with the 
conviction expressed by Mr. 
Hackleman a few days prior to his death, 
program will be built around the two 
ects of world peace and Christian 
instead of the original subjects, 
h had to do with the organization 


growing 
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work of the Disciples of Christ. Owing 
to this redrafting of the program, the ten- 
tative date set for the congress is the lat- 
ter part of January and early February. 
Dallas, Tex., Youngstown, O., and Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., are the three centers al- 
ready selected for regional meetings. 
There will probably be one or two more 
centers selected. 


First Building for Week Day 
Religious Instruction Dedicated 

The first school building in this coun- 
try erected exclusively for week-day re- 
ligious instruction of children was dedi- 
cated on Oct. 30 by the St. John’s Luth- 
eran church of Allentown, Pa., of which 
Rev. W. C. Schaffer is pastor. 


Summer Conferences for Youth 
Are Building Character 

“An inning for the soul and an outing 
for the body” is the idea of the summer 
conferences which are being conducted 
every year for Congregational young peo- 
ple under the leadership of Harry Thomas 
Stock, of Boston. Forty such conferences 
were held last summer, in states from 
Maine to California and from Florida to 
Washington. The first were held in June, 
the last late in August. The number of 
conferences has increased from 17 in 1922 
to 40 this year. During this season 5,000 
young people have attended these gather- 
ings. 


Christ Commended by 
Buddhist Lecturer 

Charles W. Iglehart, missionary in the 
city of Hirosaki, Japan, tells an encourag- 
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ing story of the influerice of the Christ 
name in that country. He reports that in 
a Buddhist temple in Hirosaki a famous 
lecturing, and he based his 


abbot was 











The Amberst Books 
Religion in the Philosophy 
of WILLIAM JAMES 
By Julius Seelye Bizler 


“The best book on William 
James ..the one of most inter- 
est and value to the Christian 
minister.’’— Yale Divinity 


News. 
“The new material here 
would alone give an important 


place to this book.’’—Chrislian 
Register. 


‘Mastery of material is com- 
bined with good writing.”— 
Congregat ionalist. 


$3.00 


MARSHALL JONES CO. 
Publishers Boston 











A DISTINCTIVE OFFERING OF NEW BOOKS 











Doran's Ministers 
Manual 


Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


A wealth of material for 
every Church service of the 
entire year. $2.00 


Dollars and World 
Peace 
Kirby Page 
The bearing of big busi- 
ness interests on inter- 
national relations. $1.§0 





Christian Social 
Reformers of the 
Nineteenth Century 
Edited by Hugh Martin. 
How individuals helped 
to transform the social 
order. $2.00 


Five Thousand Best 
Modern Illustrations 


Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


Illustrations for every 
conceivable need in the 
minister's work. $4.00 





Foundations of Faith: 

Vol. IV Eschatological 
Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 
A candid examination of 


the Christian view of the 
life beyond. $1.75 





Pulpit Mirrors 
Rev. Edward H. Byington 
Case studies showing 


what makes for and against 
effective preaching. $2.00 





I PRONOUNCE THEM 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy 
A startling novel that squarely faces the urgent 
problem of marriage and divorce, 
appeals for the Christian viewpoint. 


and powerfully 
$2.00 





material. 





PETER, Prince of Aposties 

Rev. Prof. F. J. Foakes- Jackson, D.D. 
The first work of scholarly distinction on the char- 
acter of Peter and his place in the life of the Church. 
A wealth of Scriptural, archaeological, and traditional 


$2.50 








Religion and Social 
Justice 
Sherwood Eddy 
Shows the duty of indi- 
vidual and organized Chris- 
tianity to correct injustice. 
$1.50 





Christianity As Life 
Edward Grubb, M. A. 
Christianity studied in 


terms not of deeds but of 
energy and motive. $2.§0 





Paul, The Jew 
By the Author of 
“By an Unknown Disciple”’ 
An absorbing imagina- 
tive story of Paul before his 
conversion. $2.00 





The Healing of the 
Nations 
Archibald Chisholm 
Fearless discussion of the 
international phases of the 
social problem. $1.25 





The Public Worship 
of God 
Rev. J. R. P. Sclater 
Guiding principles for 
pastors and other leaders 
of worship programs. $2.00 





Unto The Least 
Eugene Thwing 
Vivid stories that plead 
the cause of outcast men. 
A book for all who minister. 
1.35 
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Recommends these books 


To Those Who Read 
Thoughtfully 


Life of Prayer in a World of Science | 
by Wittram Apams Brown = $2.25 | 


Our Far Eastern Assignment 


by Ferrx Morey $1.25 
The Bearing of Psychology Upon 

Religion 

by Harrison S. Extiott $1.25 


To Those Who Plan 
Thoughtfully 


Games (New and Revised) 


Compiled by Georce O. Draper 
$1.75 | 


Camp Recreations and Pageants | 
by Mari Ruer Horer $2.00 





Send for Catalogue | 





ASSOCIATION PRESS 


| 
| 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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South America 


Inca Ruins and 
Iguazu Falls 


Finest and Greatest of Cataracts 
Leave New York — January 19th 
Rate — $1975 





Easter in Jerusalem 
Sailing From New York 
S. S. “Mauretania” Feb. 21st 
Rate—$1695 





North Africa 
== 
‘ Cruise of Royal Yacht—Prince 
Othe i 

r Olav—to Mediterranean 
Unusual || Christmas and Easter Holiday 
Trips Cruises to Bermuda, West 

Indies and Florida. 

Special Motor trips in Europe. 











Booklets and complete information on request 


World Acquaintance Tours 


51 Weet 49th Street New York oy 
Telephone Circle 2511 Box C 

















THE WEATHER 


To-morrow: Probably Rain. 


“The Rainy-Day Book 
of G a m e Ss Wallace b. Vincent 


Rain has no terrors for boys and girls who own tl 118 
mine of New Games. Arousing, amusing and entire ly 
freah and original. Introduction by Alan Foster, th 

Saturday Evening Post artist, Tllustrated $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL (0., 158 Fifth Ave, N. Y.; 851 Cass St, Chicage 
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whole Buddhist appeal on the lives of 
three men, one of whom was Jesus Christ. 
He finished his closing: lecture with an 
appeal to his hearers to study Christ’s life 
and be true to his spirit and teachings. In 
Hirosaki, a few years, ago, the Buddhists 
so hated Christianity that they would not 
permit Christian burials in the ancestral 
burying grounds. 


White Missionaries 


| In Africa 


There are 7,000 white missionaries in 
Africa, according to estimates recently 
published in the Mission Herald. 


| Religious Thought of Quarter- 


Century Put in Book. 

Prof. Shirley J. Case, J. M. Powis 
Smith, Harold R. Willoughby, Ozora S. 
Davis and others are putting into a book 
their survey of trends of religious think- 
ing during the past quarter-century. The 
book is to be called “Religious Thought 
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in the Last Quarter Century,” and among 
the chapter titles are: “The Recent His- 
tory of Old Testament Interpretations,” 
“The Life of Jesus,” “The Interpretation 
of Protestantism,” “The Study of Early 
Christianity,” “Theological Thinking in 
America,” “American Preaching,” “The 
Psychology of Religion,” and “The 
History of Religion.” 


Drug Addicts Increasing in 
Number, Says R. P. Hobson 

From Capt. Richmond P. Hobson 
comes the statement that the number of 
drug addicts in the world today is five 
times as large as the number of persons 
held in slavery at any period in the his- 
tory of mankind. 


Says the Archbishop 
Of York: 

“Our modern lives are overcrowded— 
a jostle of confusing opinions, interests, 








Thinking with Africa 


Japan Speaks for Herself 


fearlessly. 


150 Fifth Avenue 


As Protestant Latin America Sees It 


CHRISTIAN VOICES AROUND THE WORLD 


Six Books Interpreting the Christian Movement Overseas 


TITLes 


An Indian Approach to India 
Voices from the Near East 
China Her Own Interpreter 


The first complete series giving a clear expression of what Christian nationals in 
these six great areas are really thinking. The authors have been given absolute 
liberty to express their real opinions, and have been urged to write freely and 


Per set of six, boards, $6.00; paper, $4.00; single volumes, boards, $1.25; paper, 75c. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


New York, N. Y. 














HYMNS 


A New Hymnal by 
CHRISTMAS! 


Ask for returnable copy 


UNITED CHURCH 


CHARLES CLAYTON MorRISON 
and Hersert L. WIiLcetrt, Editors 


and consider its adoption for your Church without delay. 
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anxieties, amusements. We have need of 
great spaces where we can see things in 
their right proportions, and recover the 
possession of our own souls. The noises 
of the streets, never so insistent and un- 


Kirby Page Visits 


\ THAT HAPPENS when a Christian 

pacifist tries to speak in some Ameri- 
can collegiate circles is vividly pictured 
by extracts taken from the news col- 
umns and editorial pages of the New 
Dominion of Morgantown, W. Va., on 
Nov. 9, 10 and 14. Mr. Kirby Page, edi- 
tor of the World Tomorrow, and widely 
known author of various pacifist books, 
was to have spoken at the University of 
West Virginia under the auspices of the 
y. W. C. A., when orders came from 
Dr. Frank B. Trotter, president of the 
university, to cancel the engagement. 
The Y. W. C. A. complied with the 
rder. 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORT 


While it looked as though Mr. Page 
suld be denied a hearing in Morgan- 
even though Admiral Rogers had 
ide a characteristic preparedness speech 
ere a few days previously, the New 
Dominion, a Morgantown newspaper, 
took up the case editorially in this fashion: 
It is a sad commentary upon any 
great institution of higher learning, such 
as West Virginia university, that it must 
throttle the public address of a man whose 
viewpoints even a majority of the faculty 
nd undergraduates, to say nothing of or- 
ganizations and groups outside the uni- 
versity, may not like. 
“The fact that the views of the self- 
led 100 percenters cannot stand a little 
ostrum opposition is far more damaging 
than anything Mr. Page might have said. 
Nobody yet has ever crushed truth. If 
Mr. Page is wrong, his views will never 
prevail. If he is right, all the suppression 


in the world cannot kill their final vic- 


¢ 


town, 


\t this point a group of students stepped 
to action, and invited Mr. Page to ap- 
pear and speak at the time of his original 
ngagement under their personal auspices. 
meeting was accordingly held in a 
hall in the city of Morgantown, and under 
the chairmanship of Dean J. N. Deahl, of 
college of education. 

‘fr. Page stayed over in Morgantown 
enough to interview Dr. Trotter. 
university president stated that he 

| caused the engagement of Mr. Page 

be canceled because it would have 
ised turmoil and disturbance at the 
ting. He named the American legion, 
he Daughters of the American Revolu- 
n, the Lions club of Morgantown, and 
er Governor Morgan as having been 
instrumental in bringing him to take this 
action. 


\ 


NO CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS 


| asked President Trotter,” said Mr. 

as reported in the New Dominion, 

| he intended to say that no man could 

k at the university who was opposed 

in active and influential group, and he 

eplied that that was his position, that 

the university could not afford to have 
a turmoil made on the campus. 

“I asked him further if he realized that 
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ceasing, infect our lives with their discord. 
We have need of stillness, of escape to 
some region where beyond these voices 
there is peace. It is sternly true that if 
in these days we are to save our souls, 


a University Town 





this position means that no controversial 
subject can be discussed at the university, 
since if the subject is controversial there 
are bound to be groups on both sides, and 
he replied that he did. 

“I have no personal complaint to make 
of my treatment in Morgantown. I spoke 
and was listened to attentively and good- 
manneredly. Nor is it my intention to 
meddle in the affairs of this institution and 
this state, but I am wondering if the 
people of this state really appreciate all 
that the attitude of President Trotter 
means. 
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we must learn to be quiet. It is just here 
that our great cathedrals meet our need.” 


Sunday School Association Sends 
Bible Story Teller Round World 

The around-the-world deputation trip 
of Miss Meme Brockway, promoted by 
the World’s Sunday school association, 
continues to stir interest wherever Miss 
Brockway holds meetings. She was asked 
to return to Korea for a second series. 
At Chingju one of the Korean young men 
told Dr. J. G. Holdcroft, secretary of the 
Korean Sunday school association, that 
“Miss Brockway has greatly enlarged her 
reputation by this week’s work. Old men 
in high hats, not Christians, are register- 
ing and paying 50 sen to hear her Bible 
stories.” People walked over sixty miles 
to attend this institute of one week at 
which there was an attendance of 1500 
when provision had been made for only 
half that number. On a Sunday afternoon 

















Catholic and Jew. 





THE WORLD'S FAMOUS 
SHORT POEMS 

And Prose Selections— Religious 

and Popular 

Compiled by James Gilchrist Lawson 
| A choice collection selected from the entire 
range of English literature: masterpieces of eminent 
writers and gems of anonymous literary folk; the 
loved poems of our school days and the latest 
modern hits Inspiring for home reading: in- 
valuable for public occasions $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE OF 
FORGIVENESS 
By H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil., D.D. 
The book presents Jesus Christ as the supreme 


guarantee of pardon. “There is much to praise, 
and very much to think over, in the book.” $3.00 


ANTHOLOGY OF JESUS 
Edited by Sir James Marchant, LL.D. 


A unique compilation in which are gathered 
together the greatest utterances of all time about 


erus. 
Cleth binding, $2.50. Full leather, $4.00 











| New Harper Religious Books 


Edited by Dr. Charles Stelzle 
VOLUME of twenty-one sermons by leading clergymen in various denomi- 
nations throughout the United States giving the viewpoint of Protestant, 
Throbbing messages of men who know what they believe, 
and who deem it a privilege to make these messages known. 


Order from your bookseller or jrom the publisher 
complete catalo, of Religious Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


$2.50 
THOSE DISTURBING 
MIRACLES 


By Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, D.D. 


While admittedly modernistic in tone, this 
book offers a thoroughly constructive view of the 
Master's supernormal capacity to deal with 
human problems. The author seeks the “over- 
tones” in the miracle stories, in quest of their 
value to modern thought “Dr. Douglas's work 
is an example of moderniom at its best.”-—New 
Youre Heaaco-Tarisune $2.00 


RELIGION AS 
MAN’S COMPLETION 
By Rudolph M. Binder, Ph.D. 


“It reflects the best psychology and sociology 
of our time, and is well reasoned, broadminded, 
and inspiring It is one of the most readable 
works I have ever seen on the subject.”-——E. A 
Ross, Proressor or Socto.tocv, University of 
Wisconsin $2.50 


“OUR ASIATIC CHRIST” 

By Oscar MacMillan Buck, D.D. 
Professor of Migzions and Comparative Religion in 

Drew Theological Seminary 

Deals with the present status of Christianity in 
India, and shows how Jesus is there coming into 
his own—has already come into the high regard 
of leaders among the Hindus and Mohammedans 
of India 


Write for 

















By far the best Bible Dictionary for every day use—Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 















nation, tribe, 


Cloth. 812 pages. 






PELOUBET SBIBLE DIGTIONARY 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET 
Founder “‘ Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons” 


LATEST and MOST UP-TO-DATE BIBLE DICTIONARY Published 

This Dictionary is the latest and best single volume Bible Dictionary published. 
It brings to the great body of teachers and intelligent Christian households, a work 
fully abreast of the latest modern scholarship, tllurainated trom every possible source 
that can aid the ordinary reader to know and love and understand the word of God. 


MAKES THE BIBLE PLAIN TO EVERY READER 

Itenables anyone to understand every passage In the Bible 

guage it gives a full exposition of all topics mentioned in the Bible—every place, 

person, and historical event: every custom and rite; every instrument 
and implement; every animal, plant, fower, mineral, metal, etc. 


508 Illustrations. 


In the simplest lan- 


14 Maps. Price, $2.50 
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Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 





A graduate school for the 
training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian serv- 
ice. Affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Courses 
open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished 
on request. 


OZORA 8. DAVIS, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 





5757 University Avenue 
CHICAGO 
he oe 














EXPERIMENTS JN 


PERSONAL RELIGION 





A= and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 


A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for 5 or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 165, Chicago, Ill. 











| Seveatecath Holy Land Tow 








Conducted by Dr. Allen, June 16 to 
Sept. 2, 1928. Belgium, Egypt, England, 
France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Palestine, 
Switzerland, Syria, Turkey. $925, no extras. 


| Dr. Allen's new translation of 
Mark's Gospel. Independent, 
clear, vivid, Oriental. Beautifully 
bound, $1 postpaid. Ideal Christ- 
mas gift 


Rev. Ray Allen, Hornell, N. Y. 











EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 


Organizers, Conductors and Hostesses 
Wanted for Summer Tours 1928. Lowest 
Cost Tours. 37 Days $295. 60 Days 
$490. HOLY LAND $390 


Allen Tours, Inc., 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














CHURCH FURNITURE 


E or Church and Sunday School 
ase. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co 


1164 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 





CHRISTIAN 


Miss Brockway spoke to 800 children in 
a public pavilion in the midst of a great 
non-Christian crowd of persons who 
fringed the temple, filled every tree and 
climbed on each other's shoulders to see 
and hear. 


Dr. W. E. Barton Says Christian 
Ministry is Greatest Calling 

Dr. William E. Barton, biographer, 
sage, author of a score of books, and for 
a generation renowned preacher, comes 
out, in a recent article, with some enthusi- 
astic words for the Christian ministry. He 
says it is still the greatest calling of all; 
that it offers more than any other to the 
ambitions and enthusiasms of the young 
man who is suited for it; that, while it 
may have its disadvantages and draw- 
backs, it has its compensations that much 
more than match these. If he had his life 
to live over, knowing all that he does and 
having gone through all that he has, Dr. 
Barton says he would still choose the 
Christian ministry with enthusiasm 


Bishop Lawrence Succeeds Bishop 
Brent in European Field 

Announcement is made of the resigna- 
tion of Bishop Charles H. Brent as bishop 
in charge of the Episcopal churches in 
Europe; and of the appointment of Bishop 
Lawrence to succeed him. Bishop Law- 
rence will assume his duties at once. Su- 
pervision of these European churches, in 
addition to the administration of his Amer- 
ican diocese, it was said, has proved too 
great a burden for Bishop Brent in the 
impaired condition of his health. 


Cornerstone of New Fosdick 
Church Laid 

The cornerstone of the four million dol- 
lar edifice which is being erected by the 
Park Avenue Baptist church, New York, 
to which Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
ministers, was laid Sunday, Nov. 20. By 
courtesy of Union theological seminary, 
in which Dr. Fosdick teaches, the first 
part of the ceremony was held in its 
Among the articles placed in the 
cornerstone receptacle was a Bible used 


chapel 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 1431) 
Were the Bap 
tist communion originally a strong body 
in Canada, this split might not involve 
serious embarrassment; but, as it is, the 
secession will involve much heartburning 
and great hardship. Possibly, however, 
the removal of the die-hards may facili 
tate a growth of widening thought and 
sympathy and bring about a disposition 
to reconsider the peremptory refusal 
given in years gone by so much as to 
consider negotiations with those seeking 
to form the United church. No move- 
ment in that direction can be contem 
plated as likely in the near future but 
much water has passed since the refusal 


fundamentalist theology. 


was made and the distinguished gentle 
man who drafted the refusal has frankly 
avowed that he things differently 
today. Meanwhile the Baptist commun 
ion continues to bear its witness faith- 
fully to a Christianity characterized by 
fidelity to primitive tradition, by readi- 
ness for sacrificial service, and by loving 
devotion to the Lord. 


sees 


Ernest THOMAS. 
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SELF-PRONOUNCING 





BLACK-FACED TYPE 


OXFORD BIBLES 


Every proper name at zach place of 
its occurrence is marked for correct pro- 
nunciation. Other words which may 
present difficulties in pronunciation are 
also indicated. The most complete self- 
pronouncing system in use. 


Hanpy EpITION 


Brevier Black-faced Type. Full Self- 
Pronouncing. Size, 634x4 inches. 


Specimen of Type 
-20 7 These are the sons of Sé- 
ir the Hér’-ite, who inhabited 


Printed on fine white and the famous 
Oxford India papers, from $2.50 up. 





EAsyY-TO-READ EDITION 


Superior Black-faced Type. Full 
Self-Pronouncing. Size, 9x5% inches. 


Specimen of Type 
5 And Ré-bék’-ah hear 
l’-saac spake to E’-sdu | 


Printed on fine white and the famous 
Oxford India papers, from $4.00 up. 


Ask your Bookseller for a FULL 
Self-Pronouncing Oxrorp BIBLE or 
write the publishers, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss 
American Branch 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 


























BIBLE 
PLAYS Produce 


7m By MARY ELLEN WHITNEY 
euny 


Any one can present them. With complete direction 
easy to follow. Simple costumes. Ingenious scenic effe ts. 


eal for Churches, Sunday Schools, Y. P, Societies, « 
Meal for COSTLLUSTRATED $1.50 








| FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 851 Cass St, Chicage 








‘SCATTERED SEEDS 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine for children. 
Published under the care of the Society of 
Friends. Send 75c for one year’s subscription to 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
154 N. 15th Street, Dept. C, Philadelphia, Pa. 








For Christmas Gifts 


Bibles - Testaments - Portions 
Of Every Kind - In Every Language 

For Home - Church - School - Missionary Work 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Visit or write nearest Agency 
New York + New York Colored - Philadelphia 
Washington - Richmond - Cincinnati - Chicago 

Dallas - Denver - San Francisco 
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for many years by the late Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, who presented it to her pas- 
tor, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, now senior 
pastor at Park Avenue church and at this 
time seriously ill. Dr. Fosdick in a brief 
address said: “As today we lay the corner- 
stone of this new church I hope it will 
be a lesson in cooperative Christianity. 
You can no more have religion unorgan- 
ized than you can have entertainments un- 
organized. Religion organizes itself around 
two centers—the personal and the social, 
und we want both emphasized here.” 


A Church Paper in 
Zulu Language 

One of the strangest church papers in 
the world is “Isitunywa,” published in the 
Zulu language, at Moorleigh, Natal, South 
Africa, by the missionaries of the Her- 
mannsburg missionary society. The paper, 
which appears monthly from the Her- 
mannsburg mission press, is edited by 
Rev. C. Schurmann of Zunckels, Natal. 


Dr. Moffatt Installed at 
Union Seminary 

Dr. James Moffatt, for the past twelve 
years professor of church history in the 
United Free church college, Glasgow, was 
installed as professor of church history at 
Union theological seminary, New York, 
on Nov. 9. Representatives of forty other 
seminaries were present at the installation 
service. Prayer was offered by Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson and the charge to Dr. Moffatt 
was delivered by Rev. Howard Chandler 
Robbins, dean of the cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, who is a director. Dr. Moffatt 
spoke on “The Value of Church History.” 
“You students,” he said, “are in this semi- 
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nary to learn how to think not only with 
the church but for the church,” he said. 
“But history reads all of us the grave les- 
son that between accommodating our mes- 
sage to the tastes and prejudices of a 
congregation and wantonly parading new 
ideas off a pedestal there is, as there has 
always been, a via media, though it is 
hidden from the eyes of the domestic cat 
and the heretical vulture.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Study of Babyhood, by Mary S. Haviland. West- 
minster Press, $.90. 

If I had Only One Sermon to Preach, edited by 
Charles Stelzle. Harper, $2.50. 

Postponing Strikes, A Study of the Canadian In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, by Ben M. Selekman. 
Russell Sage Foundation, $2.50. 

The Heights of Christian Unity, A Plea for One 
Holy Catholic Church, by Doremus A. Hayes. 
Abingdon Press, $1.75. 

World Peace is Not a Luxury, by Charles W. 
Pipkin. Louisiana State University, $1.00. 

Humanist Sermons, edited by Curtis W. Reese. 
Open Court, $2.50. 

Lazarus Laughed, a Play for an Imaginative The- 
atre, by Eugene O'Neill. Boni & Liveright, 
$2.50. 

The Procession to Tyburn, Crime and Punishment 
in the Eighteenth Century, by William McAdoo. 
Boni & Liveright, $3.00. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine, translated and 
annotated by J. G. Pilkington. Boni & Live- 
right, $3.50. 

The Evolution of the English Hymn, by Frederick 
John Gillman. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The Church and the Russian Revolution, by Mat- 
thew Spinka. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The Religion of the Semites, by W. Robertson 
Smith. Revised and enlarged by S. A. Cook. 
Macmillan, $3.75. 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine, by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The Teaching of Old Testament History. 
A. Hawley. Association Press, $1.50. 
Charles Darwin. By Henshaw Ward. Bobbs Mer- 

rill, $5.00. 


By C. 














Books of Distinction 





Secretary, a seminary student, and 
and his associates into efficiency for 


The Evangelistic Church 
By Frederick E. Taylor, D. D. 


Ts chapters on evangelistic methods and means by one who as a Y. M. C. A. [ff 

tor has persistently sought to grow himself 
supreme business of the Christian and the 
Church. The book is full of practical suggestions, vibrates with evangelical earnestness, 
| teems with illustrations from a long and highly successful ministry. 


$1.50 net 





When Power Comes 
By Albert D. Belden, B. D. 


A group of sixty-one true short-story 
illustrations for the minister and public 
| speaker. $1.25 net 





Things That Matter Most 
By John M. Moore, D. D. 


A clear statement of the major problems 
of life and help toward their solution. 
$1.25 net 


Man and Message 


By John Humpatone, D. D. 


The requisites of a good minister as 
illustrated by characteristics of the 





The Hurry Call of Jesus 
By Thomas J. Villers, D. D. 


Fifteen stirring evangelistic addresses from 
the pulpit of the White Temple, Port- 
land, Oregon. 1.50 net 


Soul-Trapping 
By John Snape, D. D. 


This book takes its name in part from the 
words of Jesus, “You shall catch men.” 
$1.25 net 


A Permanent Faith 
By William BE. Hammond, D. D. 


A source of helpfulness to those who are 
seeking to reconstruct their religious 
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Order from your own bookstore or from our nearest house. 


world’s greatest preachers. $1.50 net thinking. 2.00 net 
| Beg Jindson Prose 
| 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 313 W. Third Street, Los A 439 Burke Building, Seattle 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 223 Church Street, Toronto 
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P Protect Yourself 
Against Loss 


Let Your Gift to Foreign Missions 
Pay You a Life Income 


The Annuity Gift Plan guarantees 
the absolute safety of your principal. 
It relieves you of uncertainty and 
changing values of invested funds, and 
pays you a definite income of from 


44% to 9% per year 
for the rest of your life 


Gifts amounting to over one million 
two hundred and fifty thousands of 
dollars are now held by the Board as 
a reserve fund guaranteeing annuity 
payments. During the forty years in 
which the Annuity Gift Plan has been 
in operation annuity payments have 
always been made promptly. 

Protect yourself against loss 
from unwise investments and 
at the same time do your part 


in spreading the gospel in 
foreign lands. 


For further information, write 
Ernest F. Hall, Secretary, Dept. of Annuities 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
i 156 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘ 


cA 
Permanent Faith 
by 
WILLIAM E. HAMMOND 
$2.00 net. 
What Others Say: 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman—"I have read this book 
with great interest and pleasure. It is a wise 
and good book and worthy of wide circulation."’ 


Sioux Falls Argus-Leader—"‘Seldom have we 
been fortunate enough to obtain such a satisfying 
book as this study of the great abiding values 
and facts of religion.” 























The Chicago Post-——"A plece of honest, fine 
thinking that will be a real help to those who are 
trying to find their way thru the tangle of 
belief."* 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton—"A book of real 
worth, lucid, candid, convincing, facing up to 
the issues of life and faith with frankness and 
insight—a biend of virility and spirituality 


most refreshing.” 


l Order at Any Book Store 


























Bren oeey Enjoys 
PATERSON SMYTH’S 
People’s Life of Christ 


A fresh, reverent, modern treatment. 
As fascinating aa fiction, but (rue in every detat/ to 
the Scripture recor. Pocket Edition $1.50 

Large Illustrated Edition, $2.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave.N.Y.; 851 Cass St, Chicago 




















Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list 
of the books you wish to sell or exchange. 
Catalogue free 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Look down this column 
for suggested 


Christmas Gift 
Books 
A Pilgrimage to Palestine 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Seldom is a book produced that has 
ali the qualities that make a perfect 
Christmas gift. This new volume of 
Dr. Fosdick’s brings with it the very 
atmosphere of Bethlehem and Galilee 
and Jerusalem, and it breathes a spirit 
of good will and of peace among men. 
The book is beautifully made and will 
delight your friend. ($2.50) 


Sandburg’s “Lincoln” 


In One Volume 

Carl Sandburg’s two-volume “‘Lincoln: 
The Prairie Years” has been univers- 
ally recognized as one of the two great 
Lincoln biographies of this generation. 
Now, for Christmas market, it is pro- 
duced in a limited edition, with thin 
paper and in one volume, at an 
unusually low price (The original edi- 
tion sells at $10). After this limited 
edition is exhausted, there will be only 
the two-volume edition. Get your 
order in now. ($3) 


The Daily Altar 


By Willett and Morrison 

Here is the de luxe gift for devotionally 
minded people. The book, in the 
morocco, has a richness which with 
the inspirational contents makes the 
sort of gift that can be purchased by 
the half-dozen for a list of friends. 
More than 360 pages—a page for every 
day in the year. ($2.50 in black 
morocco; $1 in beautiful blue cloth.) 


Best Sermons, 1927 


Edited by Joseph Fort Newton 
For your minister—or for anyone who 
likes great preaching. This annual 
volume of Dr. Newton's is the finest 
of sermon anthologies. ($2.50) 


A Child’s Thought of God 


Compiled by E. A. Gillespie and T. C. Clark 
One hundred religious poems for 
children. Poems, prayers, graces. 
A delightful selection, and the book is 
exquisitely bound in green cloth. 


($1.50) 


The Children’s Bible 


By Sherman and Kent 

Here is the most satisfactory children’s 
Bible for your children of from 7 to 
14 years of age. Illustrated. ($1.75) 


Check over the list and order as many of 
each book as you need to take care of your 
Christmas list. 





Ss Books will be mailed 
Onnistian on day order is receiv- 
BOOK ed. You may have 
SERVICE( ort eos 
count or may enclose 
440 So. Dearborn St. check. 
CHICAGO We pay postage. 
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The Student’s Gospels. By Mathews and Good- 
speed. U. of C. Press, $1.00. 

The Man Who Would Save the World. By John 
Oxenkam. Longmans, $1.50. 

Farm Youth: Proceedings of 9th national country 
life conference. U. of C. Press, $2.00. 

Farm Income and Farm Life. Edited by Dwight 
Sanderson. U. of C. Press, $3.00. 

Parenthood and the Character Training of Chil- 


dren. By Thomas Walton Galloway. Methodist 
Book Concern, $1.00. 
As the Crow Flies. By Cornelia Meigs. Macmil 


lan, $1.75. 

Captain Boldheart and other stories in a Holiday 
Romance. By Charles Dickens. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 

The Tiger Who Walks Alone. By Constance Lind- 
say Skinner. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints. By Francis 
Greenwood Peabody. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
$5.00. 


The Divine Revolution. 
house Pub. Co., $2.40. 

The Happy Hour Books: 
Chicken Little. Hansel and Gretel. The Three 
Billy Goats. The Three Little Pigs. Little Black 
Sambo. Jack and the Beanstalk. The Pied Piper 
of Hamlin. The Steadfast Tin Soldier. Wee 
Willie Winkie. Humpty Dumpty. The Bremen 
Band. Macmillan, 50 cents each. 

Czarist Russia in the World War (in German): 
New Documents from the Russian Archives. 
Central Office for the Investigation of the Causes 
of War, Berlin. 

The Plastic Age of the Gospel. 
Macmillan, $2.75. 


By W. G. Peck. More- 


The Ugly Duckling. 


By A. C. Zenos. 


My Eighty Years. By Charles F. Dole. Dutton, 
$5.00. 

Timothy Nicholson, Master Quaker. By W. C. 
Woodward. Nicholason Press. 


The Religious Attitude. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 


‘Church Furniture | 
Globecraft Shops =| 


Since 1876 
| Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 

Globe Furniture Ag. Co. 
18 Park Pisce — Wortbville, Micd. 


By Angus S. Woodburne. 


















The Original Modern Language Version 


The Twentieth Century New Testament 


has no equal. Ask for & at any Bookseller's. $81.26 
PF. H. REVELL CO,, 158 Fifth Ave. N. ¥_,851 Cass St., Chicage 


December 1, 1997 


The Necessity of Redemption, by P. 
$2.75. Hartill 


a AW 

y: orker in Souls, b maliel 

Bradford. Doran, $3.50. ds 

Rebellion, by Mateel Howe Farnham. 
Mead, $2.00. wis Dots 

The Great Detective Stories, compiled by W. 8 
Wright. Scribner, $2.50. 

The Mad Carews, by Martha Ostenso. Dods 
Mead, $2.50. 


The Golden Rule City, 


by 
Pilgrim Press, $2.00. 


Edna M. Bonser 


Child’s Garden of Verses, by R. L. S 
Macmillan, $1.00. : — 

The Boy’s Busy Book, by Chelsea Fraser 
Crowell, $2.50. 

— Prejudices, by H. L. Mecken. Knopf, 

0. 

Nature Lovers Knapsack, edited by E. O. Groy. 
er. Crowell, $2.50. 


The Classical Tradition in Poetry, by Gilbert Mur. 
ray. Harvard Univ. Press, $3.00. 

The Science of Social Relations: 
tion to Sociology, by Hornell 
Holt & Co. 

Man’s Quest for Social Guidance: The Study of 
Social Problems, by Howard W. Odum. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The Man Who Found Christmas, 
Pritchard Eaton. Wilde. 


An Introduc- 
Hart. Henry 


by Walter 


Our Gifts and Our Times, by Caroline Benedict 
Burrell. Wilde. 

The Heart of a Child, by Virginia Terhune Van 
de Water. Wilde. 


The Sea-Dog, by Arthur C. Bartlett. Wilde, $1.75 

Keepers of the Sea, by Lewis E. Theiss. Wilde, 
$1.75. 

Old Bayberry Road, by Lucy L. Montgomery. 


Wilde. 

Unto Victory, by George A. Gordon. Wilde, 
$1.75. 

Piloting the U. S. Air-Mail, by Lewis E. Theiss. 
Wilde, $1.75. 

Rag-House Tales, by Mae Foster Jay. Wilde. 

Hawkeye’s Room Mate, by Walter Pritchard 
Eaton. Wilde, $1.75. 


Christ the Word, by Paul Elmer Moore. Prince. 
ton University Press. 

The Potter’s Wheel, by W. A. Cameron. McCled- 
land & Stewart, $2.00. 

The World’s Pilgrim, by Eva Gore Booth. 


Longmans, $1.40. 








A NEW OIL LAMP FREE 
Burns 94% Air 

M. A. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill., the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp 
that burns 94% air and beats gas or elec- 
tricity, is offering to give one free to the first 
user in each locality who will help introduce 
it. Write him for particulars. ents 
Wanted. 

















Cloth, $1.00. Lots of 15 or 
more at 75 cents. 


Full Morrocco, $2.50. Ten 
or more at $2.00. 
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For the cultivation of the devotional spirit in your Church homes— 


The Daily Altar 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 
A page for every day of the year 
For each day: Enthusiastically Approved 
A Meditation. “A rarely inspiring little book, worthy to be 
A Scripture Selection. the friend of all aspiring souls.” — Dr. George 
A Poem. A. Gordon. 
A Prayer. “T have The Daily Altar on my desk and use 
it with pleasure and profit.” —Dr.C. R. Brown. 
PRICES: “This book is helping to develop a sane and 


sincere and deeply real devotional life among 
Christian men and women.”—Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough. 


“One of the loveliest books that has been 
prepared to help people in their daily devo- 
tions.—Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. 


Send for one copy, af $1.00, then advise us how many 
to send (15 or more at 75e) for your church homes. 
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Christmas ! ! 
Good Cheer... Mystery... 
0 0 « SUIPTISE . 2. 


The 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
CHRISTMAS PACKET 


1s on its way to you! 


Look for the YELLOW message 
Don’t miss the BLUE one 
Look the packet through 


Watch Your 
Mailbox!! 
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THE NEW REFORMATION : From Physical to Spiritual Realities 


By Michael Pupin, author of “From Immigrant to Inventor” 


**He shows in thrilling fashion the growth of the scientific attitude and exhibits a scientist of the 
scientists who is also filled with religion. ... The fact is that Dr. Pupin himself is the demonstration 
of his thesis.” —Asheville Times. 


“His whole book is a protest against the supposition that the world is to be summed. up as so 
much matter and so much motion....In Prof. Pupin’s universe the physical and the spiritual 
realities supplement each other.” —Boston Herald. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 
By Jules Verne 


This magnificent book, the latest addition 
to the famous Scribner $2.50 Illustrated 
Classics, is a thrilling narrative and is su- 
perbly illustrated from the paintings of 
N. C. Wyeth. $2.50 


THE SYLVANORA EDITION 


of the Works of Henry van Dyke 


**An excellent opportunity to know him; and for those 
who already know him, a happily conceived means of 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


having himentire, and cheaply.” 


“This new edition of his works, in ten volumes, con- 
tains nearly everything an old and appreciative reader 


of his works will wish to re-read.” 
—Christian Century. 





JINGLEBOB 
By Philip Ashton Rollins 


“*Mr. Rollins paints a picture of the West 
of the '80’s that will not be forgotten. 
Cowboy sociability, amusements, rough 
moments, tender, are all within the compass 
of this book.” — Detroit Free Press. %2.50 


$2.50 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Translated and Arranged by Henry A. 
Sherman and Charles Foster Kent 


“IT wish I could have had a book like this 
for my children when they were little. 
Now I shall use it for my grandchildren.” 

—Henry van Dyke. $3.50 


CHOSEN POEMS 


By Henry van Dyke 


| SYLVANORA | 


Each $1.00 


**First come the songs out of doors. . . 
written out of the flame and agony of the war are a 
never-to-be-forgotten group. Finally comes & collec- 
tion of miscellaneous verses, sonnets, lyrics, and epi- 
grams, which are the very soul of the kindly writer we 
all have known so well.’’"— Boston Globe. 


. The poems 


Illustrated. Leather, $3.00; Cloth, $2.50 





SIMPLICITY TOWARD 
CHRIST 
By Howard Chandler Robbins 


The Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine appeals for spirituality from a wide, 
sympathetic view $2.00 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER IN 
A WORLD OF SCIENCE 
By William Adams Brown, D.D. 


‘A dynamic, a tonic for the inner life of man.” 
Boston Transcript. $2.25 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS 

By Edwin Lewis, Professor in Drew 
Theological Seminary 


A non-technical, sympathetic discussion of be- 
liefs. $1.50 


RELIGION AND MODERN 
LIFE 
Leaders from various walks of life delivered 


these masterful Phillips Brooks Lectures at 
Harvard University 82.00 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF BELIEF 
By Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. 


Containing in a single volume “Belief in 





God,” “Belief in Christ,” and “The Holy 
Spirit and the Church.” #250 


AMERICA FINDING 
HERSELF 
by 
Mark Sullivan 


The story of “OUR TIMES” through the 
years immediately following “The Turn 
of the Century.” Recreated by Mr. Sulli- 
van from personalities, events, and cus- 
toms in the fascinating manner that made 
the first volume of “Our Times” a best 
seller for more than a year, this new vol- 
ume continues the history and presents in 
itself a complete picture of these eventful 
years. Roosevelt, Morgan, Harriman, 
Hill, and Rockefeller emerge with new 
emphasis from the pages; Trusts, Steel, 
Oil, Big Business, First Successes in Fly- 
ing, Fashions, Books, and Songs are de- 
scribed and recalled with dramatic vivid- 
ness and humor. Hundreds of contempo- 
rary cartoons, photographs, and sketches. 


$5.00 


WHEN TUTT MEETS TUTT 
By Arthur Train 


“Half a dozen stories about that kindly and 
clever old lawyer whom many thousands of 
readers have met in earlier books. Humor. . . 
pathos .. . always a most sympathetic human 
understanding and a mastery of legal points.” 

—Boston Herald. %2.00 


FLAMBEAU JIM 
By Frank H. Spearman 


“A vigorous tale which mingles brisk adven- 

ture and tender romance ...in the days of 

railway picaeering across the West.” 
—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


THE “CANARY” MURDER 
CASE 
By S. S. Van Dine 


“Extraordinarily good. ... Vance, a psychol- 

ogist rather than a detective, uses unfamiliar 

methods. In short, the novel is first-rate.”’ 
—Indianapolis News. $2.00 


MARCHING ON 
By James Boyd 


$2.00 


“Truly and very nobly the prose epic of the 
Southern Confederacy ...a dignified and 
noble contribution to the American novel of 





our time.”"—New York Sun. $2.50 





THE COPELAND READER 


An Anthology of English Prose and Verse 


Chosen and Edited, with an Introduction, by C. T. Copeland, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University 


“It is a book to be read and to be added to every 


good and the great in literature 


. All the great names of those who have 
written in English prose and verse are here.”—The Boston Transcript. 
e 


CASTLES IN SPAIN 


library that comprises the 


By John Galsworthy 


“Clarity of thought with deep sincerity of conviction. . . . / As an 
essayist he ranks very close to Stevenson. . . 
one will read in quietude; one will reflect on the several essays, 
consider their implications.” 

10.00 —Percy Hurcuison in the New York Times. $2.00 


. ‘Castles in Spain’ 
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